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UIS  EXCELLENCY,  DR.  ALFREDO  Z.VYAS,  PRESIDENT  OF  CURA, 


By  James  A.  Tobev, 

Washington  Hepresentatirf,  National  Health  Council. 

TIIK  people  of  the  United  States  take  an  active  interest  in 
public  health.  They  also  like  to  organize  societies.  Natur¬ 
ally,  a  combination  of  these  two  characteristics  would 
indicate  the  existence  of  numerous  voluntary  health 
agencies.  The  total  number  of  voluntary  welfare  associations  in 
this  country  is  legion,  those  having  an  interest  in  some  phase  of 
public  health,  according  to  various  estimators,  numbering  about 
180.  Of  this  large  group,  only  about  12  or  15  have  a  major  interest, 
in  public  health  and  really  exert  any  great  continuous  influence. 
Nine  of  these  leading,  national,  voluntary  health  agencies,  with  the 
Ignited  States  Public  Health  Service,  have  recently  formed  a  National 
Health  Council,  a  description  of  which  has  been  requested  in  this 
article. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  trace  briefly  the  events  which  have  led 
up  to  the  formation  of  this  council.  The  first  voluntary  health 
organization  in  the  United  States  was  established  in  1844.  It  was 
the  American  Medico- Psychological  Association,  and  its  purpose  was 
to  deal  with  problems  relating  to  the  care  of  the  insane.  In  1847  the 
American  Medical  Association  was  organized,  and  in  1872  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Health  Association  was  formed.  Two  years  later  the 
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American  Purity  Alliance,  and  two  years  after  this  the  American 
Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feebleminded  were  founded.  In 
1001  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Epilepsy  and  in  1904 
the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis  (now  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association)  w'cre  established. 
1909  saw  the  organization  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  f)f  Infant  Mortality  (now  the  American  Child  Hygiene 
.Vssociation),  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission  (now  the  Inter¬ 
national  Health  Board),  and  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene.  In  1912  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  and  the 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  were  added  to  the 
list.  In  1913  came  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer, 
and  in  1917  the  Child  Health  Organization  of  America.  Of  course, 
other  societies  which  we  have  not  mentioned  were  formed,  but  we 
have  listed  only  the  more  prominent  agencies,  most  of  which  later 
united  in  the  creation  of  the  National  Health  vCouncil. 

Many  attempts  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  voluntary  health 
agencies  have  been  made  in  past  years.  The  first  great  effort  was  in 
1913.  At  that  time  a  survey  was  made  under  the  general  auspices 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  data  revealed  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  24  national  health  agencies.  A  committee  was  formed,  hut 
circumstances  interfered  with  this  attempt  at  coordination.  In 
following  years  various  suggestions  were  advanced  for  getting 
together,  hut  no  serious  effort  was  made  until  1919,  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Health  Association  endeavored  to  take  the  initiative  in 
forming  a  council.  Following  this  effort,  in  the  summer  of  1920,  a 
special  coordination  study  was  conducted  by  Dr.  U.  B.  Armstrong 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Dr.  Charles  J.  Hatfield  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Dr.  Watson  S.  Rankin  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association.  This  study  was  financed  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  report  for  this  surv'ey  was  discussed  at  a  conference  called  in 
October,  1920,  by  a  number  of  the  leading  health  workers  of  the 
country.  Another  conference  was  held  in  Washington  in  December 
of  the  same  year  and  at  this  time  the  National  Health  Council 
was  definitely  created.  The  members  consist  of  the  following 
organizations: 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

American  Red  Cross. 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities  of  North 
America. 

Council  on  Health  and  Public  Instruction  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 
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National  Child  Health  Council. 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

National  Oi^anization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

Ignited  States  Public  Health  Service  (conference  member) . 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  describe  briefly  the  functions  and  scope 
of  each  of  these  organizations. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  is  a  body  made  up  chiefly 
of  the  professional  public  health  workers  of  the  country.  It  also 
extends  its  membership  into  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  South 
American  countries.  There  are  about  5,000  members.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  publishes  monthly  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health 
and  a  monthly  news  letter.  The  association  has  sections  on  public 
health  administration,  vital  statistics,  sanitary  engineering,  food  and 
drugs,  and  laboratory.  It  holds  an  annual  convention,  the  next 
being  scheduled  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  from  November  14  to 
18,  1921. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  the  great  war,  emergency,  and  peace¬ 
time  relief  organization  of  the  United  States.  It  is  chartered  by 
Congress,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  its  president. 
There  are  over  7,000,000  members,  grouped  throughout  the  country 
in  chapters.  The  national  headquarters  in  Washington  is  organized 
into  the  following  services:  Nursing  enrollment,  public  health  nurs¬ 
ing,  instruction  in  home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick,  health  service, 
nutrition  service,  first  aid,  postwar  services,  military  relief,  junior 
red  cross,  preparedness  for  disaster  relief,  home  service,  information 
service,  and  statistical  service. 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  as  its  name  indicates, 
deals  with  problems  concerned  with  social  hygiene  and  venereal 
disease  control.  It  advocates  the  highest  standards  of  public  and 
private  morality,  promotes  protective  social  measures,  and  assists  in 
organizing  communities  in  the  fight  against  the  venereal  diseases. 
The  association  has  departments  of  public  information,  field  service, 
educational  activities,  protective  social  measures,  law  enforcement, 
and  medical  activities.  It  publishes  a  quarterly  magazine,  called 
Social  Hygiene,  and  a  monthly  bulletin.  There  are  2,500  members. 

The  Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities  of  North 
America  comprises  the  State  and  territorial  health  officers  of  the 
United  States  and  the  corresponding  officials  of  the  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  membership  is  about  60,  most  of  whom 
attend  the  annual  meeting  and  aid  in  developing  standards  for  State 
health  work. 

The  Council  on  Health  and  Public  Instruction  of*  the  American 
Medical  Association  is  one  of  the  four  standing  committees  of  the 
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American  Medical  Association,  which  has  about  70,000  members. 
Its  functions  embrace  the  subjects  of  legislation,  public  instruction, 
defense  of  medical  research,  and  public  health.  The  association 
issues  weekly  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
publishes  special  bulletins  on  health  and  preventive  metlicine  under 
the  auspices  of  the  council. 

The  National  Child  Health  Council  was  organized  in  1920  and 
consists  of  six  agencies  interested  in  child  health.  Three  of  them, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  are  also  directly 
members  of  the  National  Health  Council.  The  other  three  are  in¬ 
directly  members  through  their  affiliation  with  the  National  Child 
Health  Council.  They  are  the  American  Child  Hygiene  Association, 
which  has  2,200  members  and  is  an  organization  to  promote  the  most 
effective  methods  of  dealing  with  conservation  of  the  health  of  mothers 
and  children,  especially  during  the  prenatal  period  and  up  to  the 
school  age;  the  Child  Health  Organization  of  America,  which  aims 
to  stimulate  and  promote  the  health  of  the  school  child,  especially 
through  constructive  education;  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee,  whose  purpose  is  to  establish  and  improve  health  protection  for 
working  children  and  to  coordinate  such  protection  with  other  lines 
of  child  welfare  through  its  15,000  members.  The  American  Child 
Hygiene  Association  issues  a  monthly  magazine.  Mother  and  Child, 
and  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  a  monthly  called  The 
American  Child.  Much  valuable  special  literature  is  also  issued  by 
the  Child  Health  Organization.  The  National  Child  Health  Council 
is  concerned  in  the  development  of  standards  for  child  health  work, 
and  is  to  conduct  a  child  health  demonstration  in  a  typical  American 
city,  Mansfield,  Richland  County,  Ohio. 

The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  promotes  the  study 
of  nervous  and  mental  deficiency,  collects  and  disseminates  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  its  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention.  It  seeks  to 
raise  the  standards  of  care  and  treatment  of  mental  defectives  and  the 
mentally  diseased.  It  publishes  a  quarterly  magazine  called  Mental 
Hygiene. 

The  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  exists  to 
stimulate  and  standardize  the  establishment  and  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  facilitate  efficient  cooperation  between  nurses, 
physicians,  and  other  health  workers.  It  carries  on  activities  in 
nursing  education,  recruiting,  employment,  standardization,  and 
legislation.  A  monthly  magazine,  entitled  “The  Public  Health 
Nurse,”  is  issued.  The  membership  is  about  6,500. 

The  National  Tuberculosis  Association  studies  tuberculosis  in  all 
its  forms  and  relations,  encourages  its  prevention  and  care,  and  dis- 
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seminates  knowledge  concerning  it.  The  services  include  adminis¬ 
trative,  medical,  the  modern  health  crusade,  publicity  and  education, 
research,  and  field  service.  A  demonstration  in  the  control  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  being  conducted  in  an  American  city,  Framingham,  Mass. 
The  association  has  about  3,500  members.  Magazines  include  a 
monthly  bulletin,  a  popular  magazine  called  The  Journal  of  the 
Out-door  Life,  and  a  scientific  monthly.  The  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  is  the  official  govern¬ 
ment  agency  dealing  with  public  health.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Surgeon  General  and  has  sections  on  marine  hospitals  and  relief 
(including  until  recently  hospital  relief  for  former  soldiers),  domestic 
quarantine,  foreign  and  insular  quarantine,  personnel  and  accounts, 
sanitary  reports  and  statistics,  scientific  research,  venereal  diseases, 
general  inspection  service,  purveying  service,  and  public  health 
education. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  review  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Health  Council  that  there  are  represented  in  it  interests  in  general 
public  health,  tuberculosis,  social  hygiene,  mental  hygiene.  State  and 
Federal  health  adminstration,  medicine,  child  hygiene,  and  nursing. 
Provision  is  made  for  additional  members,  two  of  the  requirements 
being  that  the  agency  have  a  major  interest  in  public  health  and  be 
national  in  scope.  The  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 
has  made  application  for  membership 

The  organization  meeting  of  the  council  in  December,  1920, 
approved  of  the  following  activities  as  indicating  the  legitimate  field 
in  which  the  council  might  function:  An  information  bureau  of 
special  service  to  members,  a  legislative  bureau  on  Federal  and  State 
health  legislation,  the  coordination  of  health  activities,  periodic  joint 
conferences,  a  statistical  bureau,  the  development  of  educational 
health  material. 

Subseiiuent  meetings  have  approvea  additional  activities,  such  as 
cooperation  in  a  common  renting  agreement  in  New  York  City, 
development  of  information  with  reference  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  departments  interested  in  health,  and  a  study  of  State 
health  councils  and  associations. 

Headquarters  for  the  council  have  been  established  in  Washington 
and  New  York  City.  In  the  latter  city  a  most  striking  and  practical 
e.xample  of  coordination  has  been  brought  about  under  the  auspices 
of  the  council  in  a  joint  renting  arrangement.  New  York  City  has 
for  many  years  been  the  headquarters  of  a  large  number  of  national 
health  agencies.  Their  offices  have  been  scattered  all  over  the  city. 
Now  nearly  a  score  of  them  have  been  brought  together  in  one 
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building,  where  they  occupy  adjoining  offices  on  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  floors. 

The  management  of  this  arrangement  is  in  the  hands  of  a  common 
service  committee.  While  zealously  preserving  the  autonomy  of  each 
of  the  participating  agencies,  this  committee  offers  certain  optional 
advantages  and  services.  For  instance,  there  is  a  joint  library,  com¬ 
mon  shipping  and  receiving  rooms,  stock  rooms,  centralized  telephone 
service,  purchasing  service,  joint  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  mimeo¬ 
graphing,  mailing,  and  other  common  facilities,  which  if  done  sepa¬ 
rately  would  be  much  less  economical  and  efficient  for  the  partici¬ 
pating  bodies.  This  common  renting  scheme  represents  the  first 
serious  attempt  in  the  history  of  public  health  of  effective  coopera¬ 
tion.  It  has  worked  successfully  since  its  inception  last  May,  and 
the  results  have  indicated  the  value  of  coordination  of  this  kind. 

Another  important  service  inaugurated  by  the  council  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  public  health  in  the  United  States  is  the  issuance 
of  biweekly  summaries  of  national  health  legislation.  This  work  was 
begun  in  the  Washington  office  last  April,  when  Congress  convened  in 
special  session  at  the  call  of  the  President.  All  new  legislation  relat¬ 
ing  in  any  way  to  health  is  listed  and  its  progress  carefully  followed 
in  subsequent  reports.  The  first  10  of  these  legislative  statements 
have  cited  nearly  100  bills  concerning  national  health.  The  reports, 
which  are  mimeographed  and  average  about  12  pages,  were  intended 
primarily  for  the  information  of  the  members  of  the  council.  Their 
value  was  so  great,  however,  that  many  nonmember  organizations 
requested  copies.  Arrangements  have  therefore  been  made  to  supply 
these  reports  at  cost  price  to  any  one  wishing  them.  When  the 
regular  session  of  Congress  opens  in  the  coming  December,  it  is  hopeil 
that  they  can  be  printed  instead  of  mimeographed. 

The  information  service  of  the  council  has  been  established,  prin¬ 
cipally  at  the  New  York  office.  An  informative  monthly  digest  is 
issued,  which  contains  news  items,  reports  of  progress,  and  other 
matters  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  council.  A  pamphlet 
describing  the  council  and  each  of  the  members  in  detail  has  been 
published;  this  is  the  first  time  that  complete  data  on  these  various 
organizations  has  been  assembled  and  collectively  presented.  A 
calendar  of  organization  conference  dates  has  been  instituted,  the 
advantage  of  this  being  that  conflicts  in  annual  meeting  and  other 
dates  can  be  avoided  by  consulting  the  calendar.  A  statistical  con¬ 
sultation  service  has  been  organized. 

The  W^ashington  office,  in  accordance  with  instructions  voted  by 
the  council,  has  studied  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  health 
functions  of  the  Government  departments  in  Washington.  Reports 
have  been  prepared  and  issued  concerning  the  division  of  vital  sta- 
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tistics  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  Children’s 
liureau,  which  is  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  separate  from  the 
Public  Health  Service.  A  chart  showing  the  scattered  health  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Government  has  also  been  prepared  with  an  explanation 
attached.  While  drawn  up  primarily  for  the  members  of  the  council, 
these  reports  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  high  Government 
officials,  who  have  evinced  great  interest  in  them. 

Other  activities  of  the  council  include  assistance  in  the  conduct  of 
conventions,  such  as  that  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
whose  fiftieth  anniversary  will  he  celebrated  in  New  York  City  in 
November;  the  study  and  development  of  educational  material; 
extension  of  the  information  service  to  include  useful  compilations 
of  material;  and  cooperation  with  other  councils  and  agencies  inter¬ 
ested  in  public  health.  Plans  for  future  activities  include  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  legislative  service  to  include  State  legislation,  further 
development  of  the  information  service,  and  the  gradual  enlargement 
of  the  scope  and  influence  of  the  council,  as  financial  resources,  to  be 
derived  largely  perhaps  from  the  participating  membership,  are 
assured. 

The  formation  of  this  National  Health  Council  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  public  health  in  North  America.  As  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  the  efforts  of  years,  its  success  has  demonstrated  the  prac¬ 
ticability  and  desirability  of  effective  coordination  of  our  health 
resources.  Representing,  as  it  does,  many  prominent  agencies,  it 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  in  many  fields  where  common  functions 
are  performed.  It  aims  to  be  an  integrating  force  among  independ¬ 
ent,  autonomous  agencies,  rather  than  a  merger  of  them.  It  increases 
economy  and  effectiveness  of  operation,  eliminates  duplication  of 
effort,  and  enhances  opportunities  for  sympathetic  and  constructive 
public  service.  Its  one  fundamental  objective  is  the  betterment  of 
health  work  in  the  United  States. 


THE  RED  CROSS  NURSE 
IN  THE  WEST  INDIES 

By  Clara  D.  Noyes, 

National  Director,  American  Red  ('rose  Nurting  Service. 

OR  the  Red  Cross  nurse,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,”  declared  the  late 
I  Jane  A.  Delano,  the  first  chairman  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  American  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service,  “  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  peace  treaty  will  bring  no  cessation  of  effort.” 

The  years  since  the  armistice  have  amply  proved  the  truth  of  her 
prophesy.  The  whole  world  is  realizing  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
disease — and  consequently  of  the  misery — that  afflicts  mankind  is 
preventable,  and  is  turning  to  organizations  of  every  kind,  especially 
to  those  created  to  improve  health,  to  remedy  these  conditions.  In 
order  to  carry  out  any  kind  of  health  program  a  trained  nurse,  with 
experience  in  public-health  nursing,  is  necessary.  Through  its  enroll¬ 
ment  of  37,787  graduate  nurses,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  public- 
health  nurses,  the  American  Red  Cross  has  been  able  to  assist  in  this 
great  world-wide  warfare  against  disease. 

Development  of  this  health  program  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
American  Red  Cross,  not  only  as  applied  to  public-health  work  but  also 
in  establishing  schools  of  nursing  throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  Porto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  vSanto  Domingo.  These 
countries  have  needed  not  only  a  public-health  nursing  service,  but 
the  highest  type  of  school  administrator  and  instructor;  for  the 
need  of  a  nursing  personnel  has  demonstrated  clearly  that  schools  of 
nursing  for  the  natives  of  these  countries  are  essential. 

When  the  United  States  Navy  sent  a  special  representative  to 
Haiti,  he  recognized  this  need,  and  a  school  for  training  native 
women  was  started  by  Navy  nurses.  As  this,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  legitimate  function  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  they  were  with¬ 
drawn  and  the  American  Red  Cross  was  asked  to  select  and  assign 
for  this  work  enrolled  members  of  its  nursing  service. 

All  the  Red  Cross  work  in  the  West  Indies  is  under  the  Territorial 
Insular  and  Foreign  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  which 
serves  all  chapters,  branches,  and  auxiliaries  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  outside  the  United  States,  except  Ala.ska,  which  is  in  the 
northwestern  division,  and  London,  which  works  in  cooperation 
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with  the  commission  to  France.  This  work  is  being  carried  on  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  public-health  work  being  done  within  the  United 
States. 

HAITI. 


In  response  to  the  re(juest  to  send  nurses  to  Haiti,  the  American 
Red  (Voss  made  an  appropriation  for  public-health  work  there  and 
secured  the  services  of  Miss  Vashti  Bartlett  as  director  of  the  school 
of  nursing.  With  three 
other  American  Red  (Voss 
nurses  Miss  Bartlett  took 
the  places  of  the  Navy 
nurses  and  continued  the 
work  they  had  begun  at 
the  general  hospital  in  Port 
au  Prince. 

The  first  class,  consisting 
of  14  promising  young 
Haitians,  was  graduated 
in  January,  1921,  with  im¬ 
pressive  and  interesting 
ceremonies.  “  I  made  a 
short  address  in  French,” 
wrote  Miss  Bartlett,  re¬ 
porting  the  event  to  na¬ 
tional  head(juarters,  A.  R. 

C.,  “and  the  Minister  of 
the  Interiormadeaspeech. 

The  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  gave  out  the  di¬ 
plomas.  One  of  the  doc¬ 
tors  presented  the  nurses 
with  their  pins,  and  special 
gifts  were  bestowed  upon 
each  graduate  “  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  excellent  work 
she  had  done  in  the  small¬ 
pox  compound”;  for  these  brave  and  devoted  young  nurses,  during 
the  smallpox  epidemic,  offered  to  nurse  patients  before  their  own 
vaccinations  had  taken,  doing  most'  praiseworthy  work.  One  of  the 
doctors  sent  floivers  to  those  nurses  who  had  done  special  duty  for 
him  on  outside  cases. 

Early  in  1921  interest  in  the  American  Red  Cross  had  become  so 
general  among  the  Haitians  that  the  Port  au  Prince  Chapter  was  or¬ 
ganized.  The  first  project  undertaken  by  this  new  chapter  was  the 
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opening  of  a  free  dispensary  in  one  of  the  thickly  populated  sections 
of  Port  au  Prince.  There  is  much  suffering  among  the  poorer  classes 
of  native  Haitians,  and  this  dispensary,  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  Haitian  physician,  is  meeting  a  need  that  has  long  existed.  The 
nurses  from  the  training  school  are  being  utilized  in  the  dispensary. 

A  disinfecting  plant  was  given  to  the  Port  au  Prince  Chapter  by 
Red  Cross  National  Headquarters  for  use  anywhere  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  chapter  also  has  an  organized  disaster  relief  corps, 
which  in  the  smallpox  epidemic,  early  in  1921,  amply  demonstrated 
its  usefulness. 


.\MERICAN  AND  HAITIAN  NURSES  AT  THE  SCHOOL  OF  S’URSING,  PORT  AU 
PRINCE,  HAITI,  WITH  SMALL  PATIENT. 

Miss  Vashti  Bartlett,  director  of  the  school,  at  ri|;ht. 


HOME  HYGIENE  AND  C.\RE  OF  THE  SICK. 

The  oldest  and  surely  the  most  popular  profession  open  to  women 
the  world  over  is  that  of  wife  and  mother,  yet  little,  if  any,  systematic 
training  is  given  women  for  these  sacred  vocations.  Young  men 
recognize  the  value  of  modem  methods  in  farming  and  attend  agri¬ 
cultural  schools;  business  men  serve  long  apprenticeships  before 
they  are  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  their  chosen  careers; 
even  the  more  humble  occupations  impose  a  practical  preliminary 
training  upon  those  who  espouse  them  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  but 
the  most  important  duties  known  to  womanhood — successful  home¬ 
making  and  the  intelligent  care  of  young  children — have  been  alike 
ignored  for  centuries  by  a  majority  of  our  parents  and  educators. 

To  meet  this  lack,  the  .i^nerican  Red  Cross  has  prepared  a  course 
of  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  hygiene  and  health  conservations 
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together  with  simple  directions  for  the  treatment  of  the  accidents 
and  lesser  ailments  that  occur  from  time  to  time  in  every  household. 
This  course  is  designated,  “Home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick.” 
Its  lessons  are  particularly  valuable  to  the  j’oung  mother  and  the 
older  sister,  who  must  fre(|uently  care  for  the  babies  in  the  family, 
and  who  is  taught,  by  means  of  this  practical  course,  how  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  health  through  pn>per  care. 

IXJMINICAN  REPUBUC. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of 
work  carried  on  by  the  American  Red  Cross  consists  in  these  classes 
in  home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick.  They  are  being  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Isabel  Hall  de  Basden,  a  graduate  of  an  .<\merican  School  of 
Nursing,  and  the  first  native  “home  defense  nurse”  in  that  country. 
The  “home  defense  nurse”  is  a  form  of  enrollment  in  the  ^Vmerican 
Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  for  married  women  and  others  who, 
while  not  available  for  active  military  duty,  are  able  to  perform 
some  type  of  Red  Cross  service. 

Mrs.  Basden’s  first  class  of  10  members  was  composed  of  prominent 
Dominican  ladies  of  Puerta  Plata.  The  certificates  which  are 
awarded  to  each  person  succes.sfully  completing  the  course  in  home 
hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick  were  distributed  in  the  presence  of  the 
mayor  of  the  city  and  the  Governor  of  the  Province. 

“I  feel  certain,”  writes  Mrs.  de  Basden,  “that  the  various  pupils 
will  put  their  studies  to  good  use  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  and 
that,  due  to  their  familiarity  with  social  conditions  and  their  welL 
knowTi  charitable  sentiments,  much  will  he  accomplished.” 

Mrs.  de  Basden  has  taught  three  classes  in  home  hygiene  and  care 
of  the  sick,  bringing  out  their  benefit  to  the  woman  in  the  home  in 
the  care  of  her  house  and  her  family.  She  is  interested  in  the  poor  of 
the  community  who  need  such  practical  instruction  and  has  distrib¬ 
uted  tooth  brushes  and  tubes  of  paste,  provided  by  the  American 
Red  (’ross,  among  those  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  them.  She 
has  also  started  a  “brush  your  teeth”  campaign.  It  is  one  of  her 
ambitions  to  teach  the  illiterates  in  the  outer  districts  by  means  of 
verbal  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations,  so  that  they  may 
improve  their  hygienic  conditions  and  home  surroundings,  thereby 
raising  the  health  standards  for  the  entire  country,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  epidemics  originate  in  uncared  for  districts  whence  they 
spread  throughout  a  community. 

As  few  of  Mrs.  de  Basden’s  pupils  speak  English,  she  has  rendered 
an  incalculable  service  by  translating  the  Red  Cross  text-book  “  Home 
Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick,”  which  is  used  in  presenting  the  course, 
into  Spanish,  lesson  by  lesson. 
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THE  ^^RGIN  ISLANDS. 

In  the  Virgin  Islands,  before  the  present  administration,  it  is 
estimated  that  51  per  cent  of  the  children  died  before  reaching  the 
end  of  their  third  year.  Elephantiasis  was  everj^where  prevalent, 
and  disease  was  widespread.  Living  conditions  among  the  more 
lowly  were  very  primitive,  and  little  attempt  was  made  at  sanitary 
regulation.  To-day  there  is  practically  no  malaria  and  no  typhoid 
in  the  islands.  The  tuberculosis  rate,  owing  to  room  overcrowding 
and  the  almost  universal  aversion  to  open  windows  at  night,  is  still 
high,  and  trachoma,  hookworm,  and  the  ordinary  children’s  diseases 
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HOSPITAL  AT  LAS  CAHOBAS,  HAITI. 
The  .\ineri(8n  Red  Cross  contributes  to  its  support. 


are  foimd.  But  the  wonderfully  salubrious  climate  and  the  deep- 
rooted  habits  of  cleanliness  of  the  natives,  whose  custom  it  is  to 
bathe  several  times  a  day,  are  powerful  factors  in  helping  to  raise 
the  health  standards. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  a  medical  way  in  a  short  time.  In 
1918  the  American  Red  Cross  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase 
of  hospital  supplies  and  equipment.  The  Navy  established  training 
schools  for  native  nurses  and  started  milk  stations  throughout  the 
country  districts,  offering  also  instruction  to  mothers  in  the  care  and 
feeding  of  their  children  and  opening  daily  clinics  in  the  hospitals. 
As  a  result  of  these  measures,  aided  by  the  incomparable  climate,  the 
death  rate  in  the  Virgin  Islands  to-day  is  lower  than  in  the  United 
States. 
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HOW  THE  .JUNTOU  RED  CROSS  HELPS. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  been  able  to  further  the  eause  of  edu¬ 
cation  throughout  the  world  through  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  libraries  have  been  established  in  the  three  principal 
cities,  with  traveling  school  libraries  as  features  of  the  program.  They 
were  received  by  the  communities  with  enthusiasm,  and  their  use  has 
shown  a  steady  inerease.  The  libraries  have  now  been  turned  over 
to  the  municipalities,  but  an  American  Red  Cross  supervising  libra¬ 
rian  will  continue  her  work  a  few  months  longer  to  insure  their  running 
smoothly. 

THE  RED  CROSS  SCHOOL  NURSES. 

Two  American  Red  Ooss  nurses  have  been  working  in  the  schools 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  group.  In  eight  months  these  two  nurses  ex¬ 
amined  1,700  school  children.  In  general,  fewer  defects  were  found 
than  was  anticipated,  but  many  cases  of  diseased  tonsils,  neglected 
teeth,  and  defective  eyesight  were  discovered.  As  there  is  no  regular 
(M'ulist  in  the  islands  and  no  complete  outfit  for  refracting  the  ej^es  in 
the  municipal  hospitals  of  St.  (Voix,  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
agreed  to  supply  such  an  outfit  for  use  in  this  island,  according  to 
specifications  laid  down  by  the  medical  department.  This  gift  will 
make  possible  the  care  of  the  eyes  of  the  adult  population  as  well  as  of 
the  school  children. 

The  work  of  the  nurses  has  proved  so  successful  and  has  increased 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  now  planned  to  send  two  more  American  Red 
Cross  nurses  out  and  to  train  native  women  to  assist  them  in  the 
schools. 

Musical  training  has  been  made  possible  by  the  purchase  of  in¬ 
struments  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  the  volunteer  serviees  of  a 
naval  bandmaster  as  instructor.  The  islanders  possess  much  musical 
ability,  as  one  may  appreciate  by  listening  to  any  of  the  three  naval 
bands  which  play  daily. 

The  need  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  mortality  figures  published 
by  the  insular  health  commissioner,  which  show  that  the  death  rate 
among  infants  under  1  year  in  Porto  Rico  is  146  per  1,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  85  per  1,000  in  New  York  (’ity.  In  Puerta  de  Tierra,  dur¬ 
ing  1920,  the  rate  was  274  per  1,000.  Every  baby  brought  to  the 
clinic  is  weighed  and  examined  by  a  physician.  The  babies  return 
at  regular  intervals,  and  a  weight  chart  is  kept  for  each  one.  The 
nurse  follows  up  all  the  cases  seen  by  the  doctor  with  instructions  in 
the  home  on  the  value  and  teachings  of  breast  feeding,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  artificial  food,  when  it  is  necessary,  and  teaching  the  mother 
each  step  in  the  proper  care  of  her  baby.  While  the  chief  interest  is 
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in  the  mother  and  her  baby,  once  a  home  is  entered  the  family  is  made 
the  unit  of  work,  and  by  cooperation  with  the  family  welfare  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter  or  other  agencies  much  is  in  this 
way  accomplished.  It  is  hoped  in  the  future  to  make  the  work  still 
more  efficient  by  following  up  every  birth  reported  in  Puerta  de  Tierra 
with  an  invitation  to  come  to  the  baby  clinic,  thus  giving  some  in¬ 
struction  to  every  mother  not  financially  able  to  procure  it  from  a 
physician. 

The  Porto  Rico  chapter  family  welfare  bureau  during  June  assisted 
8  families  in  the  arrangement  of  family  problems,  gave  financial 
assistance  to  3  families,  and  assisted  24  families  with  food  and  milk. 
Altogether,  50  families  were  given  aid.  In  addition,  the  home-service 
section  assisted  23  families,  and  49  families  who  had  suffered  loss  in 
the  fire  were  helped. 

All  of  the  health  conservation  and  disease-prevention  work  is  being 
carried  on  along  the  same  lines  as  the  public-health  work  being  done 
in  the  States.  The  future  health  of  these  islands  depends  very  lai^ely 
on  the  development  of  a  nursing  profession  among  native  women  and 
a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  simple  rules  of  hygiene  and  child 
care.  That  these  things  will  come,  the  interest  shown  by  the  natives 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 


PORTO  RICO. 

In  February,  1920,  Dr.  Miller,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Porto 
Rico,  wTote  to  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  placing  before  that  bureau  the  necessity  for  an  inves¬ 
tigation  by  them  of  the  general  conditions  of  children  in  Porto  Rico. 
He  stated  that  although  there  had  been  some  attempts  at  medical 
examination  and  that  hygiene  was  taught  in  the  public  schools,  the 
fact  remained  that  the  supplementary  agencies  of  education  which 
have  done  so  much  in  many  of  the  states  toward  improving  condi¬ 
tions  of  childhood,  were  absent  in  Porto  Rico. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  of  conditions  which  was  then  made  by 
the  Children’s  Bureau,  a  definite  program  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  An  educa¬ 
tional  program  is  being  carried  out  in  the  schools  along  the  lines  of 
Red  Cross  peace-time  activities.  Already  a  course  in  home  hygiene 
is  being  offered  in  the  tenth  grade,  and  medical  inspection  and  school 
nursing  are  to  be  especially  emphasized. 

The  Porto  Rico  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  opened  a  nursing  center 
in  Puerta  de  Tierra  on  May  31,  1921.  The  staff  consists  of  the  super¬ 
vising  nurse.  Miss  Kathleen  D’Olier,  American  Red  Cross  nurse  of 
wide  experience  in  America  and  Europe,  two  staff  nurses  and  two 
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part-timp  doctors.  Two  clinics  were  opened  at  the  Cuarto  de  Socorro 
early  in  June,  the  use  of  which  was  donated  by  the  municipal  health 
department.  One  clinic  is  for  babies  and  the  other  for  expectant 
mothers.  During  the  first  month  37  mothers  made  45  visits  to  the 
clinic,  74  babies  were  brought  123  times,  and  at  a  special  clinic  66 
older  children  were  examined.  The  nurses  made  503  visits  in  homes. 

How  the  American  Red  Cross  is  regarded  by  the  islanders  them¬ 
selves  is  aptly  reflected  in  the  following  excerpt  from  an  editorial  in 
the  “ Christiansted  Herald,”  St.  Croix,  which  is  typical  of  the  spirit 
manifested  toward  “the  greatest  mother  in  the  world”  throughout 
the  West  Indian  group; 

A  phenomenal  amount  of  good  lias  been  done  right  here  in  St.  Croix  by  the  American 
Re<l  Cross.  We  have  no  need  to  recount  their  untiring  labor  for  good  in  the  other 
islands  of  this  group  nor  the  world  over.  Most  jiersons  here  would  be  interested  to 
know  of  what  value  is  the  Red  Cross  organization  to  their  island  home. 

Our  municipal  hospitals  and  public  libraries  are  standing  e^'idence8  of  the  practical 
interest  of  the  .\merican  Red  Cross  in  these  islands  and  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

Nor  are  the  school  children  forgotten,  inasmuch  as  a  school  nurse  is  provided  for 
them  by  this  organization,  to  do  everything  possible  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
youthful  pupils  of  our  public  schools. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  worker  in  St.  Croix  to  give  moral  and  linancial  supjiort 
to  this  w'orthy  institution. 

The  major  portion  of  all  funds  subscribed  in  St.  ('roix  will  be  spent  here  for  the 
permanent  benefit  of  St.  Croix. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  quotation  is  equally  applicable  in 
the  case  of  the  dollar  memberships  pledged  in  the  Red  Cross  fifth 
annual  roll,  which  will  be  held  from  November  11  to  24. 
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THE  PEJIBAYE,  A  NEG¬ 
LECTED  FOOD  PLANT 
OF  TROPICAL  AMERICA 

By  Wilson  Popenoe, 

Agricultural  Explorer,  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

and 

()t6x  Jimenez,  Ph.G., 

San  .lose  de  Costa  Rica. 

IT  IS,  perhaps,  permissible  to  characterize  the  pejibaye  or  chonta- 
duro  as  a  tropical  American  counterpart  of  the  oriental  date 
palm.  Both  species  are  capable,  almost  unaided,  of  supporting 
life,  as  proved  by  Arab  tribes  which  utilize  the  date  as  their 
principal  food,  and  by  the  aborigines  of  southern  Costa  Rica  and 
certain  regions  of  Northern  South  America  who  subsist  almost 
exclusively,  during  part  of  each  year,  upon  pejibayes.  There  is, 
how'ever,  this  noteworthy  difference  between  the  two  fruits — sugar 
is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  date,  while  starch  is  the  most 
important  nutritive  element  in  the  pejibaye.® 

In  Costa  Rica  the  pejibaye  has  been  cultivated  by  the  Indians, 
principally  those  of  Talamanca  and  the  Atlantic  slope,  since  remote 
antiquity.  Evidences  of  the  important  role  played  by  this  plant  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  early  Costa  Ricans  are  to  be  found  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Spanish  historians.  In  the  lowlands  of  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  it  forms  a  staple  foodstuff  of  numerous 
aboriginal  tribes.  The  Jibara  Indians  of  Ecuador  hold  the  fruit  in 
such  esteem  that  the  ripening  season  is  celebrated  annually  by  a 
feast  of  several  days’  duration. 

It  seems  remarkable,  therefore,  that  this  palm,  which  not  only 
attains  great  economic  importance  throughout  a  considerable  portion 
of  tropical  America  at  the  present  day  but  whose  value  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  Europeans  in  the  first  years  of  American  colonization,  should 
not  have  become  widely  distributed.  Undoubtedly  it  can  be  grown 

•  From  the  Journal  of  Heredity. 

*  Lest  some  one  should  be  led  to  discount  the  enthusiasm  of  the  agrieultural  explorer  (who  declares 
the  pejibaye  is  as  delicate  and  delicious  as  the  chestnut)  with  the  remark  that  “he  was  probably 
very  hungry,”  I  can  not  refrain  from  adding  this  note  to  say  that  .Mrs.  Hamilton  Rice,  who  accompanied 
Dr.  Rice  on  his  expeditions  into  the  wilds  of  Colombia,  told  me  that  in  her  opinion  it  was  one  of  the  most 
delicious  of  all  the  tropical  fruits  with  which  she  became  acquainted  in  South  America. 


tUW’Y 
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A  TROPICAL  AMERICAN  RIVAL  OF  THE  DATE  PALM. 


The  Pejibaye  or  chontadiiro  grows  in  Costs  Rica,  Panan&,  and  northern  South  America.  Throughout  this  territo^  it 
is  an  important  food  pUnt,  occupying  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that  held  by  the  date  palm  in  .\rabia.  The 
specimen  here  shown  is  in  the  garden  of  Don  Josd  Zeleddn  at  San  Jost^,  Costa  Rica.  Hanging  from  the  tip  of  one  of 
the  leaves  is  a  nest  of  the  oropendnla  (Ocyslus  wagleri)  or  social  oriole. 
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successfully  in  many  parts  of  the  Tropics,  yet  its  cultivation,  as  an 
economic  plant,  is  now  limited  to  that  region  which  lies  between  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua  on  the  north  and  Ecuador  on  the  south. 

Origin  and  nomenclature. — Regarding  the  native  home  of  the 
species,  Henri  Pittier  {Plant muales  de  Costa  Rica)  says:  “The 
Indians  have  cultivated  it  since  a  remote  day,  and  it  is  not  known  as 
a  wild  plant;  wherever  it  is  found  isolated  it  may  be  considered  to 
mark  the  spot  of  a  former  habitation.”  This  refers,  of  course,  to 
Costa  Rica.  In  Panama  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  indigenous 
species,  growing  wild  commonly  in  the  forest,  and  to  our  personal 
knowledge  the  same  is  true  of  Colombia  and  Ecuador.  In  the  latter 
country  it  is  called  chontaduro  and  chontaruru,  a  term  taken  from  the 
Quichua  language;  in  Colombia  the  name  is  gachipaes,  cachipaes,  or 
commonly  cachipay;  while  in  Venezuela  it  is  known  as  pirijao  (Carlos 
Cuervo  Marquez;  Tratado  elemental  de  botdnica).  Botanically  the 
species  is  usually  listed  in  Costa  Rica  as  GuUielma  ntUis  Oerst. 
liactris  utilis  is  a  synonym.  While  we  can  not  be  certain,  we  believ^e 
the  plant  found  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  and  which  is 
described  in  the  botanical  works  of  those  countries  as  GuUielma  spe- 
ciosa  and  Bactris  gachipaes,  is  specifically  identical  with  the  Costa 
Rican  GuUielma  utilis,  nevertheless  plants  and  fruits  e.xamined  in 
Costa  Rica,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  one 
and  the  same  species. 

Pittier  considers  the  name  pejihaye  (the  form  commonly  used  in 
Costa  Rica)  to  be  of  South  American  origin,  while  Carlos  Gagini 
{(hstariqueftismos)  states  categorically  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Haitian  name  pixhay  or  pijibay.  The  word  is  written  in  various  ways — 
pejivalle,  pejibaUe,  pixbae,  and  pixbay,  are  all  found  in  Costa  Rican 
literature.  The  pronunciation  is  pe-hi-vy-e  {e  as  in  pet,  i  as  in  hither, 
and  the  final  e  nearly  like  the  first).  Gagini  considers  pijibay  the 
most  acceptable  spelling,  but  pejihaye  is  the  form  preferred  in  the 
majority  of  Costa  Rican  publications.® 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  pejihaye  palm  is  a  pinnate-leaved  species,  reaching  a  maximum 
height  of  about  60  feet.  Its  straight,  slender  stem,  commonly  about 
6  inches  thick,  is  armed  from  the  ground  upward  with  stiff,  very  sharp 
black  spines  about  2  inches  long.  These  are  arranged  in  circular  zones 
of  varying  width;  those  near  the  base  of  the  stem  being  4  to  6  inches 
wide,  while  higher  up  the  width  decreases  to  1  or  2  inches,  there 
being  about  an  inch  of  smooth  trunk  between  the  zones. 

The  leaves,  which  are  graceful  in  appearance,  especially  when  the 
palm  is  young,  are  commonly  8  to  12  feet  in  length,  and  deep  green  in 
color.  The  rachis  is  provided  with  scattered  spines. 

*  III  English  the  inappropriate  name  of  peach  palm  is  sometimes  apphed  to  this  plant. 
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A  NEGLECTED  SOURCE  OF  DELICIOUS  FOOD. 

The  raeeme  of  seedless  ^jibayes  nhieh  Don  Jos4  Zeleddii  is  holding  at  the  base  of  the  palm  which  bore 
them,  wei^s  altout  Z.'i  pounds.  Four  or  five  such  racemes  are  produced  by  the  palm  each  year. 
When  it  is  recalled  that  these  fruits  contain  as  much  nourishment  as  avocados,  and  far  more  than 
bananas,  the  relative  oblivion  in  which  the  pejiba.ve  has  been  allowed  to  remain  during  the  four  cen- 
w - .  - - - - f...  ....  .. - — ible. 
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The  species  is  monoecious  in  character,  staminate  or  male,  and 
pistallate  or  female,  flowers  being  produced  upon  the  same  raceme; 
the  latter  occur  scattered  among  the  former,  and  both  are  small,  sessile 
and  yellow-white  in  color.  The  racemes,  which  are  produced  from 
the  trunk  of  the  palm  immediately  below  or  among  the  lower  leaves, 
and  are  protected  by  erect  spathes,  are  stout,  and  18  to  24  inches 
long.  The  staminate  flowers  have  six  stamens  arranged  in  three 
pairs  opposite  the  lobules  of  the  corolla;  the  pistillate  flowers  have  an 
annular,  leathery  calyx,  a  small  round-campanulate,  three-toothed 
corolla,  and  a  trilocular  ovary  surmounted  by  three  sessile  stigmas. 

The  flowers  usually  appear  during  April,  May,  and  June  in  the 
lowlands  of  Costa  Rica;  somewhat  later  in  the  highlands.  The  first 
fruits  mature  in  September.  From  this  month  until  March  or  April 
there  are  usually  ripe  fruits  on  the  plant,  provided  the  racemes  are 
not  cut  when  the  first  fruits  reach  maturity.  The  long  time  which 
the  fruits  will  remain  on  the  palm  in  good  condition  is  a  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  pejibaye. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  gather  the  fruit  because  of  the  sharp 
spines  which  protect  the  trunk  of  the  palm.  Ladders  may  be  put  up, 
and  the  racemes  cut  and  lowered  to  the  ground;  or,  as  is  commonly 
done,  the  fruit  may  be  knocked  off  with  long  poles. 

Racemes  of  mature  fruits  sometimes  weigh  25  pounds  or  more,  and 
five  or  six  such  racemes  are  often  produced  by  the  palm  in  a  single 
crop.  The  maximum  production  of  one  palm  (or,  more  properly 
speaking,  one  stem,  since  four  or  five  stems  are  often  allowed  to  grow 
from  a  common  base)  is  about  150  pounds  of  fruit.  It  is  seen,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  productiveness  of  the  pejibaye  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
date  palm. 

The  individual  fruits  are  top-shaped,  conical,  or  ovoid  in  form,  and 
vary  from  1  to  2  inches  in  length.  The  base  of  the  fruit  is  nearly 
covered  by  the  green,  leathery,  three-toothed  calyx.  There  is  a  wide 
range  of  variation  in  regard  to  the  color  of  the  surface,  that  of  some 
varieties  being  clear  light  yellow,  while  in  others  the  color  is  deep 
orange  or  re<ldish  orange,  sometimes  shading  to  brown.  The  outer 
integument  or  skin  is  thin;  in  some  varieties  it  adheres  closely  to  the 
flesh,  even  after  the  fruit  has  been  boiled,  while  in  others  it  can  be 
peeled  readily  from  the  boiled  fruit.  The  character  of  the  flesh  is  not 
easily  described;  it  is  dry,  mealy,  yet  firm  in  texture,  and  pale  orange 
to  yellow  in  color.  The  single  seed,  from  which  the  flesh  separates 
very  readily  after  the  fruit  has  been  boiled,  is  conical,  somewhat 
angular  in  outline,  about  three-ejuarters  of  an  inch  long,  black,  with  a 
thin  but  hard  shell  inclosing  a  white  kernel  resembling  that  of  the 
coconut  in  character. 
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A  BASKET  OF  PEJIBAYES,  READY  FOR  EATING. 


These  fniits  have  been  boiled  in  salted  water.  In  this  state  they  are  offered  in  the  markets  of  Costa 
Rica  and  are  sold  in  large  quantities  at  a  relatively  hi^  price,  the  pejil^ye  being  esteemed  by  all 
rla.sses:  it  may,  in  fact,  be  termed  one  of  the  favorite  fnuts  of  Costa  Rica,  though  the  word  “fruit”  as 
applied  to  it  in  a  popular  sense  is  somewhat  misleading,  since  the  pejibaye  is  not  sweet,  nor  acid,  but 
resembles  the  chestnut  in  flavor  and  character. 
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COMPOSITION  AND  FOOD  VALUE, 

In  the  following  table  the  chemical  composition  of  the  pejibaye  is 
compared  with  that  of  several  other  tropical  fruits  of  high  food  value.* 


(%’inical  (itmp(>»ilion  of  pejihoye  compared  with  other  tropical  fruits. 


Name  of  fruit. 

Water. 

Protein . 

Fat. 

Carlx)- 

hydrates. 

Ash. 

Per  cent. 
I').  1 

Per  cent. 
6.6 

Per  cent. 
1.6 

Per  cent. 
73.9 

Per  cent. 
2.8 

4S.H 

2.H 

6.7 

40.9 

.8 

7.5.3 
m.  3 

1.3 

.6 

22.0 

3.8 

I.H 

26.6 

6.6 

71.2 

1.7 

20.5 

.5.4 

1. 1 

7S.lj 

1.6 

9.S 

9.0 

.8 

It  will  he  noted  that  the  figures  given  above  for  the  pejibaye  refer 
to  the  boiled  fruit.  In  order  to  determine  the  amounts  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  energy-yielding  constituents  in  the  ripe,  uncooked  fruit,  one  of 
of  the  writers  has  made  an  analysis  of  such  fruit,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Michaud,  of  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica.  This  gave  the  following 
result :  Starch,  2().9()  per  cent;  sugars,  4  per  cent;  fat,  5.82  per  cent. 

The  energy-producing  value  of  the  fruits  is  also  a  matter  of  interest. 
That  of  the  guapinol,  as  expressed  in  calories,  is  1,564;  that  of  the 
pejibaye  is  1,096;  that  of  the  avocado,  as  determined  by  numerous 
analyses  made  at  the  University  of  California,  varies  according  to 
the  variety  and  the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  from  600  to  1,300,  with  an 
average  of  approximately  1,000;  while  that  of  the  banana  is  459. 

Of  the  several  fruits  here  considered,  the  guapinol  has  the  highest 
fooil  value.  Anyone  familiar  with  this  species,  however,  will  recog¬ 
nize  instantly  that  its  fruit  can  not  he  considered  of  economic  impor¬ 
tance.  The  guapinol  is  a  leguminous  tree  common  in  tropical 
America;  its  fruit  is  a  thick,  short,  hard  pod,  inclosing  several  large 
seeils  and  a  thin  layer  of  dry,  yellowish  pulp  of  a  peculiar  and  not 
very  agreeable  odor  and  flavor.  It  may,  in  short,  be  included  among 
those  fruits  whose  merits  are  summed  up  in  the  classical  phrase, 
“relished  by  birds  and  children.” 

In  food  value  as  expressed  in  calories,  therefore,  the  pejibaye  and 
the  avocado  stand  first  among  the  tropical  fruits  of  economic  value; 
some  varieties  of  the  latter  have  a  higher  value  than  the  pejibaye, 
hut  the  average  is  about  the  same. 

The  relatively  small  proportion  of  water  contained  in  the  fruit, 
the  large  amount  of  carbohydrates  (mainly  starch) ,  the  considerable 
(|uantity  of  fat,  and  the  small  size  of  the  seed  compared  to  the  hulk 
of  the  edible  portion,  combine  to  place  the  pejibaye  among  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  tropical  fruits.  And  it  is  not  only  a  fruit  of  high 
food  value,  but  it  is  delicious  as  well.  We  believe  that  it  is  destined 

*  The  (lata  eonceriiiiiR  the  Kiiapinol,  |)eji)>aye,  and  banana  are  from  a  table  published  by  F.  Sancho,  in 
the  Anales  del  Hospital  de  San  Juan  (ie  Dios  (Costa  Rica),  1917.  Those  for  the  three  varieties  of  avocado 
are  from  the  Manual  of  Tropical  and  Subtropical  Fruits,  by  Wilson  Popenoe  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1920). 
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to  become  a  food  plant  of  great  importance  in  many  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  and  it  is  in  this  belief  that  the  present  paper  has  been  written, 
in  order  to  bring  the  pejibaye  to  the  attention  of  tropical  horticul¬ 
turists  not  yet  familiar  with  it,  and  to  place  on  record  the  available 
data  regarding  its  culture. 

USES. 

The  pejibayes  sold  in  the  markets  of  Costa  Rica  have  usually 
been  boiled  in  salted  water  for  about  three  hours.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  they  are  ready  for  eating  without  further  preparation  except 
to  remove  the  skin.  They  are  so  palatable  in  this  form  that  very 
few  efforts  seem  to  have  been  made  by  Costa  Ricans  to  devise 
more  elaborate  methods  of  preparation,  though  enough  has  been 
done  to  show  that  this  fruit  lends  itself  to  various  uses. 

After  it  has  been  boiled,  the  fruit  can  not  be  kept  in  good  condition 
more  than  five  or  six  days.  Before  cooking,  however,  it  has  excellent 
keeping  (jualities.  If  placed  in  a  dry  room,  where  the  air  will  have 
free  access  to  it,  the  fruit  will  not  decay,  but  will  gradually  dry  up. 
If  placed  in  a  moist,  warm  room,  fermentation  may  take  place  within 
a  few  days,  and  the  fruit  becomes  useless  for  eating. 

It  should  be  a  simple  matter  to  ship  pejibayes  to  distant  markets. 
If  properly  packed,  they  should  keep  10  days  to  2  weeks,  at  least, 
without  suffering  materially  either  in  appearance  or  flavor.  It  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  it  seems  feasible  to  dry  the 
boiled  fruit  and  store  it  for  an  indefinite  period.  An  experiment 
made  by  Dona  Amparo  de  Zeledon,  based  upon  a  suggestion  of 
Carlos  Werckle,  has  given  excellent  results:  Boiled  fruits  were  pared, 
the  seed  removed,  and  the  flesh  dried  in  an  oven  for  several  hours. 
The  water  was  extracted,  but  the  fruit  retained  its  form,  color,  and 
general  character.  It  was  found,  six  months  later,  that  this  dried 
fruit,  when  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  regained  the  consistency  and 
flavor  of  the  boiled  fresh  pejibaye. 

Like  the  chestnut,  which  the  boiled  fruit  strikingly  resembles  in 
texture  and  flavor,  the  pejibaye  is  used  as  a  stuffing  for  turkey  and 
chicken.  Dried,  it  might  be  reduced  to  a  flour  which  would  serve 
various  culinary  uses.  But  to  one  who  has  eaten  the  freshly  boiled 
pejibaye,  there  is  no  incentive  for  seeking  new  ways  of  preparing  the 
fruit  for  the  table. 

In  addition  to  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  fruit,  the  hard  white  kernel 
of  the  seed  is  eaten.  It  resembles  the  coconut  in  flavor,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  large  quantity  of  oil.  The  palmito  or  terminal  bud  of  the 
palm  may  be  used  as  a  vegetable,  but  its  consumption  necessitates 
the  destruction  of  the  palm.  It  can  not,  therefore,  be  considered  of 
much  economic  importance.  The  wood,  which  is  dark  brown  in 
color,  nearly  as  hard  as  bone,  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  was  used  by 
the  Indians  in  pre-Colombian  days  to  make  spears,  and  for  pointing 
their  arrows.  It  is  now  employed  for  walking  sticks. 
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FRUITS  OF  THE  COMMON  rEJlB.VYE,  NATURAL  SIZE. 

In  sin*  and  character  these  Iniits  are  typical  of  the  pejibayes  produced  in  Costa  Rica,  Canama,  and 
northern  South  -Amenca.  After  they  have  lieen  boilra  in  salted  water,  as  these  have  been,  the  skin 
peels  readily,  and  the  hard  stone  is  easily  removed.  The  Arm,  mealy  flesh  is  eaten  without  further 
seasonini;  of  any  sort.  Its  high  food  value  is  due  to  the  considerable  quantities  of  starch,  sugar,  and 
fat  which  it  contains. 
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CLIMATE  ANI>  SOIL. 

While  the  cultural  requirements  of  the  pejihaye  palm  are  not 
fully  known,  various  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  its  behavior  in 
different  parts  of  Costa  Rica.  It  is  abundant  in  the  southern  part 
of  this  country  and  in  the  central  portion  on  the  Atlantic  side. 
On  the  Pacific  side  it  is  seen  occasionally  in  the  vicinity  of  Orotina 
and  other  towns.  The  principal  center  of  commercial  pejihaye  cul¬ 
tivation  in  central  Costa  Rica  is  Tucurrique,  70  miles  fn)m  Port 
Limdn,  on  the  railroad  leading  to  San  Jos6.  Here  there  are  regular 
plantations,  made  with  the  object  of  supplying  the  markets  of  San 
Jos6  with  fruit. 

The  pejihaye  is  a  plant  adapted  to  tropical  conditions,  preferring 
a  region  where  the  rainfall  is  not  excessive  (100  inches  annually,  or 
less).  Regarding  its  ability  to  grow  at  varying  elevations,  it  may  he 
said  that  it  is  more  adaptable  than  the  breadfruit  tree.  The  latter 
rarely  succeeds  in  the  Tropics  at  elevations  greater  than  2,500  feet, 
while  the  pejihaye  fruits  successfully  in  C-osta  Rica  at  all  elevations 
from  sea  level  to  4,000  feet,  and  is  occasionally  seen  at  5,000  feet, 
though  it  is  said  not  to  fruit  well  in  the  cool  climate  of  the  latter 
elevation.  At  San  Jos6,  where  the  altitude  is  3,800  feet,  excellent 
fruits  have  been  produced  in  the  gardens  of  Don  Jos4  Zeledon  and 
Don  Alfredo  Brade. 

The  region  of  Tucurrique,  where  most  of  the  pejibayes  marketed  in 
San  Jos6  are  produced,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  approximately  3,000  feet, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Reventazon.  This  is  a  region  of  coffee,  sugar 
cane,  and  banana  cultivation,  with  abundant  rainfall.  The  soil  is  a 
substantial  clay  loam,  in  many  places  almost  a  pure  clay. 

In  the  banana-growing  district,  a  few  miles  inland  from  Port  Limon, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  100  feet  above  sea  level,  the  plant  is  said  to 
be  a  failure  because  of  the  excessive  rainfall. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  species  will  grow  successfully  in  a  cool  sub¬ 
tropical  climate  such  as  that  of  southern  California.  In  extreme 
southern  Florida,  however,  there  are  probably  regions  where  it  will 
succeed.  Concerning  its  behavior  in  this  State,  we  have  two  reports. 
E^.  N.  Reasoner,  of  Oneco,  Manatee  County,  write  as  follows: 

I  had  Guilielma  utilis  years  a>jo,  two  specimens  Iti  to  18  feet  tall,  which  1  sold  to 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  E<lison,  but  they  died  from  a  cold  wave  shortly  after  beiiif;  estab¬ 
lished  at  Fort  Myers.  1  think  it  too  tender  for  us.  but  it  mij'ht  succeed  in  Dade 
t'ounty  or  Palm  Beach  Uounty. 

Prof.  Charles  T.  Simpson,  of  Little  River,  Dade  ('ounty,  reports 
concerning  his  experience  with  numerous  specimens: 

I  have  fried  them  in  pots,  where  they  do  fairly  well  until  transplanted  into  open 
ground.  I  have  planted  them  in  pine  land  and  hammock  with  equally  discourag¬ 
ing  results.  Edward  Brown  had  a  specimen  in  rich  hammock  which  for  a  time  did 
well,  and  attained  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet.  It  suckered  freely,  and  I  dug  tinder  it, 
made  an  incision,  and  placed  a  pot  in  which  a  fine  sucker  was  soon  established. 


Courteay  of  the  Journal  of  Heredity. 

A  SPRIO  OF  SEEDLESS  PKJIUAYES,  NATURAL  SIZE. 

This  excellent  variety  Is  cultivated  in  Costa  Rica,  and  may  be  propagated,  like  the  date  palm,  by 
suckers  or  offshoots.  The  fruits  here  shown  were  grown  in  the  garden  of  Don  Jos4  Zeledon  at  San 
Jos4.  When  ripe,  the  peiibaye  will  keep  for  10  days  or  more  in  perfect  condition,  hence  its  shipment 
to  distant  markets  is  reaaily  possible. 


68989— 21— Bull. 
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Courteay  of  the  Journal  of  Heredity. 

A  SMALL  PLANTATION  , OF_  PEJIBAYE  PALMS. 


This  plantation  at  Tucurrique  is  one  of  the  many  which  supply  the  markets  of  San  Jos*'  de  Costa  Rica  with  pejibayes.  The  plant  is  at  home  on  tropical  moun¬ 
tain  slopes  at  elevations  up  to  4,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  comes  into  bracing  when  6  to  8  years  old,  and  its  life  is  not  less  than  50  to[75  years. 
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This  I  later  cut  off  and  put  in  a  similar  position  in  my  hammock,  and  for  a  while  it 
did  well.  But  it  soon  began  to  look  badly,  and  finally  it  died,  after  I  had  rooted  an¬ 
other  sucker  from  it.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  our  soil  disagrees  with  it.  It 
ought  to  be  tried  down  in  the  Homestead  country,  where,  although  there  is  plenty  of 
limestone,  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  clay  and  iron. 

In  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  other  West  Indian  islands  it  should  find 
itself  entirely  at  home,  and  we  recommend  it  as  a  culture  for  these 
islands.  In  many  parts  of  Brazil  it  should  also  succeed,  while  the 
Asiatic  Tropics  undoubtedly  offer  immense  regions  where  it  could  be 
cultivated  to  great  advantage. 

Three  or  four  palms,  grown  in  the  dooryard  with  practically  no 
expense,  would  mean  the  production  of  300  or  400  pounds  of 
excellent  food  every  year.  And  this  would  be  a  food  of  delicious 
character,  available  during  six  to  eight  months.  With  such  possibili¬ 
ties,  does  not  the  pejibaye  merit  attention  throughout  the  Tropics? 

CULTURE  AND  VARIETIES. 

When  grown  from  seed,  the  pejibaye  comes  into  bearing  at  an  age 
of  6  to  8  years,  and  its  life  is  considered  to  be  50  to  75  years,  or  per¬ 
haps  more.  These  figures  are  for  the  tropical  lowlands,  i.  e.,  regions 
below  3,000  feet  in  elevation.  At  higher  altitudes  the  coolness  of  the 
climate  retards  the  development  of  the  palm,  and  it  may  not  come 
into  bearing  until  it  is  10  or  12  years  old. 

In  commercial  plantings  pejibayes  should  be  spaced  20  feet  apart. 
Carlos  Werckl6  considers  that  the  best  system  is  to  allow  two  to  four 
suckers  to  develop  around  the  base  of  each  palm,  thus  forming  a 
clump  of  three  to  five  stems.  Suckers  invariably  develop  after  the 
palm  has  attained  a  few  years’  growth.  Some  of  them  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  extend  tbe  plantation.  It  is  in  fact,  solely  by  this  means 
of  propagation  that  pejibaye  culture  may  be  placed  upon  the  best 
basis,  and  for  the  following  reason — the  finest  varieties  are  seedless, 
and  must  therefore  be  propagated  by  vegetative  means. 

Werckl6  states  that  the  best  time  to  remove  suckers  is  when  they 
have  attained  a  thickness  of  about  3  inches  at  the  base,  and  are  4 
to  6  feet  high.  At  this  time  they  have  formed  roots,  and  are  easily 
cut  from  the  parent  and  established  independently.  The  leaves 
should  be  cut  back  heavily  and  the  plant  shaded  until  it  has  had  time 
to  form  new  roots  and  it  must  also  be  supplied  abundantly  with 
water  during  this  period. 

Regarding  the  quantity  of  suckers  or  offshoots  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  one  palm,  it  seems  probable  that  the  number  will  not 
be  less  than  8  or  10.  In  the  few  instances  where  pejibayes  have  been 
propagated  by  this  means  in  Costa  Rica  no  records  have  been  kept. 
It  is  possible  that  more  than  10  may  be  obtained,  since  the  removal 
of  the  first  offshoots  produced  may  encourage  the  palm  to  develop 
others. 
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Seed  propagation  is  the  method  commonly  employed  at  the  present 
time.  The  seeds,  like  those  of  numerous  other  palms,  are  killed  if 
left  to  dry  for  a  long  time  in  the  sunlight.  If  removed  from  the  fruit, 
dried  in  the  shade  for  a  few  hours,  and  packed  in  slightly  moistened 
powdered  charcoal,  pulverized  coconut  fiber,  or  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  coconut  fiber  or  charcoal  and  chopped  sphagnum  moss,  they  may 
he  shipped  around  the  world  without  difficulty.  They  may  be  ger¬ 
minated  in  a  mixture  of  coconut  fiber  and  sand;  or  in  light  soil  con¬ 
taining  an  abundance  of  humus;  or  they  may  be  stratified  in  sphag¬ 
num  moss  and  potted  off  after  they  have  germinated.  Werckl6 
recommends  the  last-named  method,  and  states  that  germination 
takes  place  in  about  two  months.  He  notes  that  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  ants  away  from  the  young  plants;  he  has  at  times  lost  many 
through  the  attacks  of  these  insects,  which  destroy  the  first  shoots 
as  they  emerge  from  the  seed. 

The  varieties  of  the  pejibaye  generally  recognized  in  Costa  Rica 
are  few  and  ill-defined.  In  other  countries  where  the  plant  is  grown, 
practically  no  attention  is  given  to  this  subject.  Costa  Ricans  speak 
of  the  pejibaye  rayado  as  the  best.  This  is  simply  a  form  in  which  the 
fruits  are  marked  by  longitudinal  scars,  and  is  not  a  well-defined  race 
or  strain.  There  are  pejibayes  of  varying  color  and  varying  form 
and  size;  and  most  important  of  all,  there  is  the  pejibaye  macho  or 
“male  pejibaye,”  a  seedless  form.  This  is  a  fine  large  fruit  entirely 
devoid  of  seed  (though  Don  Jos6  Zeleddn  states  that  it  is  common  to 
find  on  each  raceme  five  or  six  fruits  with  seeds  in  them).  Numerous 
palms  which  produce  these  seedless  fruits  are  known  in  Costa  Rico, 
and  some  are  said  to  have  been  propagated  by  offshoots;  but  the 
cause  of  seedlessness  in  this  species  has  not  yet  been  determined,  and 
it  does  not  seem  altogether  certain  that  the  characteristic  is  one 
which  will,  in  every  case,  be  inherited.  It  may  be  connected  with 
the  pollination  of  the  flowers,  and  some  of  the  palms  which  produce 
seedless  fruits  in  San  Jos6  might  bear  fruits  containing  seeds  if  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  lowlands.  The  subject  requires  further  investigation. 

Even  in  the  ordinary  forms,  however,  the  seed  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  be  objectionable,  and  since  the  flesh  separates  from  it  readily 
(after  the  fruit  has  been  boiled)  the  seed  is  not  troublesome  to  one 
eating  the  fruit.  It  is  desirable,  of  course,  to  plant  seeds  of  a  good 
variety,  since  there  are  some  which  are  decidedly  inferior,  but  beyond 
this  nothing  is  required  to  make  seedlings  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
warrant  their  being  planted  on  a  large  scale. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  urge  upon  horticulturists  in  tropical 
regions  where  this  palm  is  not  yet  cultivated  the  desirability  of  its 
introduction  and  establishment  as  a  common  dooryard  tree;  with  a 
view,  later,  to  the  extension  of  its  culture,  so  as  to  place  the  pejibaye 
upon  the  substantial  basis  of  a  profitable  commercial  fruit,  a  position 
which  we  confidently  predict  it  will  achieve  if  the  necessary  initiative 
is  supplied  to  effect  its  preliminary  planting  and  study. 


PARANA,  EXPONENT 
OF  NORTH  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  REMARKABLE  INFLUENCE  OF  YANKEE  SCHOOL¬ 
TEACHERS  IN  ARGENTINA. 


By  Sahuel  Guy  Inman. 

THKRE  is  at  least  one  place  in  South  America  where  the  people 
talk  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of  endearment  and  refer 
to  their  greatness  in  education  rather  than  Yankee  im¬ 
perialism  and  lack  of  culture.  That  is  in  the  city  of  Parana, 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Entre-Rios,  in  the  Republic  of  Argentina. 
The  student  of  history  and  of  education  will  find  no  more  inter¬ 
esting  place  to  visit  in  all  this  progressive  Republic,  and  the  tourist 
will  find  no  better  example  of  a  provincial  town,  removed  from  the 
center  of  national  life,  which  is  awakening  to  take  on  modem  dress  and 
metropolitan  activities. 

Parana  is  interesting  in  the  first  place  because  it  was  from  1852  to 
1862  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Confederacy.  The  political  stmg- 
gles  of  Argentina  from  the  beginning  of  its  independence  in  1810  up 
to  the  latter  sixties  all  revolved  around  the  question  of  whether  the 
Provinces  (or  States,  as  we  should  call  them)  would  be  contented  with 
a  loose  federation  or  whether  there  should  be  a  strong  central  govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  as  the  national  capital.  It  would 
be  a  fascinating  story  to  follow,  especially  since  we  in  the  United 
States  went  through  so  much  of  the  same  struggle.  If  Massachu¬ 
setts,  governed  by  a  tyrant,  had  endeavored  to  “put  it  over”  all  the 
other  States,  and  they  had  all  fought  together  for  their  State  rights 
and  succeeded  in  forming  and  maintaining  their  capital  and  govern¬ 
ment  for  10  years,  until  a  strong  and  just  leader  arose  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  brought  all  the  States  together  again,  we  should  have  some¬ 
thing  like  what  happened  in  Argentina.  Rosas  was  the  dictator 
who  governed  in  Buenos  Aires  with  a  cruelty  seldom  exceeded  in  his¬ 
tory.  Gen.  Urquiza,  of  the  Province  of  Entre-Rios,  rose  against  him 
and  succeeded  in  uniting  all  the  other  Provinces  with  his  own  to 
ilestroy  the  power  of  Rosas.  The  capital  of  the  Argentine  Federa- 
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DOMINGO  FAUSTINO  SARMIENTO. 

Sanniento  is  the  father  of  the  schools  of  Areentlna.  In  the  life  of  the  nation  he  represents  essentially  the 
powers  of  order  and  of  organization.  At  his  appearance  the  forces  of  chaos,  the  undisciplined  wills,  the 
unreconciled  antipathies,  melted  away.  He  it  was  who  saw  with  the  eye  of  genius  that  culture  is  the 
corner  stone  of  a  country’s  greatness.  It  is  a  happy  augury  that  the  centenary  of  t^armiento’s  birth 
falls  practically  on  the  date  of  the  centenary  of  trie  Republic’s  independence.  Among  the  heroes  of 
Argentina,  Sarmiento’s  star  shines  as  one  of  the  first  magnitude. 


PARANA. 
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tion  was  then  established  in  the  city  of  Parana,  which  continued  to 
have  this  honor  until  1861,  Buenos  Aires  maintaining  its  separate 
government.  It  was  in  the  last-mentioned  year  that  Gen.  Mitre, 
honored  hy  the  Argentines  as  the  real  creator  of  their  Federal  system, 
succeeded  in  overcoming  all  opposition  and  establishing  the  present 
Republic,  along  the  same  lines  of  organization  as  the  Union  in  North 
.\merica,  with  Buenos  Aires  as  the  capital  of  the  nation. 


RACHAEL  KING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
One  of  the  pioneers  of  education  in  Argentina. 


The  huihling  used  hy  the  federated  Government  as  its  capital  still 
stands  in  the  city  of  Parana.  Indeed,  it  is  still  the  most  important 
center  in  the  city,  for  it  is  now  the  home  of  the  normal  school  which 
is  more  largely  responsible  for  the  splendid  public  school  system  of 
Ai^entina  than  any  other  institution.  This  was  the  first  normal 
school  founded  in  the  Republic.  From  here  have  gone  the  teachers 
who  began  other  similar  institutions  and  opened  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  all  parts  of  Argentina  and  even  in  Paraguay.  In  this 
same  building  was  opened  the  first  kindergarten  of  South  America. 
And  both  institutions  w'ere  opened  by  North  American  teachers. 
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whose  memory  is  kept  as  green  in  this  charming  little  city  of  Parana 
as  is  that  of  the  greatest  of  their  native  sons,  Urquiza. 

Let  us  look  into  the  history  of  the  founding  of  these  two  schools,  for 
there  is  no  more  glorious  chapter  in  either  South  American  or  North 
American  education  than  is  here  found.  And  as  one  walks  through 
the  historic  halls,  w'hich  are  to-day  crowded  wdth  a  thousand  children 
from  kindergarten  to  normal  department,  he  feels  like  taking  off  his 
shoes,  for  he  is  indeed  on  hallowed  ground. 

The  story  begins  with  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  South  America  has  produced.  While  living  in  exile,  he 
visited  the  United  States  and  beame  an  intense  admirer  of  its  life.  He 


Courtesy  of  Rachel  Kins. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL,  LOCATED  IN  CRgCIZA’S  PALACE,  CONCEPCI6n,  DEL  CRUC.CAY. 

became  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace  Mann  and  a  profound  advocate 
of  Mann’s  theories  of  education.  Later  on,  when  Sarmiento’s  party 
succeeded  to  power  in  Argentina,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  gave  himself  to  studying  how  he  might  carry 
to  his  owTi  country  some  of  the  best  things  of  North  American  life. 
MThile  he  was  still  in  Washington  he  was  elected  President  of  his 
country.  One  of  his  first  official  acts  w’as  to  commission  a  Methodist 
missionary.  Dr.  Goodfellow,  who  was  coming  to  the  United  States,  to 
engage  a  number  of  the  best  North  American  teachers  to  come  to 
Argentina  to  organize  a  system  of  public  schools.  On  October,  6, 
1869,  President  Sarmiento  w’as  authorized  by  a  special  law'  “to  incur 
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the  expenses  necessary  for  the  founding  of  two  normal  schools  to 
prepare  teachers  for  primary  instruction.”  After  the  establishment 
of  these,  Congress  was  to  be  informed  as  to  the  amount  necessary  to 
maintain  them,  including  the  salary  of  the  directors  and  teachers  and 
the  internal  organization  and  the  courses  provided. 

President  Sarmiento  decided  that  the  first  trial  of  an  institution, 
that  he  believed  was  to  revolutionize  his  country,  should  be  made  in 
the  city  of  Parana,  in  the  building  that  had  already  meant  so  much 
in  the  nation’s  history.  In  a  decree  issued  June  13,  1870,  it  was 
stated: 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  decided  and  hereby  decrees: 

Article  I.  There  shall  be  created  in  the  city  of  Parana  a  normal  school,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  competent  teachers  for  the  common  schools. 

.\rt.  II.  The  normal  school  shall  be  established  in  the  national  building  which 
.served  as  the  capital  of  the  Federation,  and  shall  be  composed  of  (1)  a  normal  course, 
in  order  that  the  aspirants  for  the  teaching  profession  shall  acquire  not  only  the  knowl- 
tslge  appropriate  for  the  common  schools,  but  also  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  neces- 
■sary  aptitude  in  exercising  it;  (2)  a  model  school  for  practice,  which  will  serve  to  give 
graduated  primary  instruction  to  children  of  both  sexes  and  to  train  the  students  in 
the  normal  course  in  the  practice  of  modern  methods  and  in  school  administration. 

Art.  III.  The  normal  course  will  consist  of  four  years,  each  of  which  will  be  given 
in  three  periods  of  13  weeks  each,  in  the  following  order.  (Here  follow  the  details 
of  the  studies  to  be  carried  out.) 

Other  articles  provide  for  the  Government  support  of  a  certain 
number  of  “student  teachers,”  who  should  be  at  least  16  years  of 
age,  of  unquestioned  moral  character  and  well  versed  in  the  common 
branches  of  learning.  All  who  received  scholarships  thereby  prom¬ 
ised  to  teach  for  the  Government  six  years  or  return  all  the  funds 
received.  The  practice  school  was  to  have  six  years  of  instruction 
and  the  courses  w'ere  here  also  carefully  outlined. 

The  very  great  advance  in  modern  methods,  including  coeducation, 
modern  curriculum,  and  organization  can  be  easily  seen.  Perhaps 
the  whole  plan  was  worked  out  for  President  Sarmiento  by  the 
eminent  North  American  educator  who  w^as  called  to  head  this 
revolutionary  educational  institution.  This  great  man — great  if 
little  known — was  Prof.  George  A.  Stearns.  He  was  assisted  by  his 
no  less  remarkable  wife,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Stearns,  who  acted  as  the 
principal  of  the  model  school. 

No  educator  ever  undertook  a  more  difficult  task  than  Prof.  Stearns. 
The  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  country,  which  was  just 
emerging  from  anarchy,  the  unoi^anized  condition  of  transporta¬ 
tion  on  which  pupils  from  other  parts  of  the  country  had  to  depend, 
the  absolute  newness  of  the  whole  idea  represented  by  the  insti¬ 
tution,  all  added  to  the  greatness  of  the  victory  achieved  by  this 
man  of  whom  every  one  in  Parana  to-day  speaks  as  though  he 
were  a  national  hero.  The  school  w’as  opened  August  16,  1871, 


Courte«y  of  Rachel  Kias. 


FLAG  RAISING  IN  THE  GIRLS’  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CONCEPCidN  DEL  URUGUAY,  ARGENTINA. 
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with  2  teachers  and  22  students.  Stearns’s  annual  reports  are  full  of 
interest.  He  seemed  to  have  had  no  fear  of  being  criticized  for  im¬ 
planting  foreign  methods,  and  in  his  first  report  says: 

The  normal  school  must  be  the  conservator  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  can  not  claim  the  honor  of  having 
discovered  these  new  methods  of  teaching;  they  have  been  taken  from  other  countries 
and  adapted  to  our  needs.  They  have  given  origin  to  a  system  of  popular  education, 
which  has  demonstrateil  by  its  fruits  that  it  is  the  best  in  the  world.  The  great  basis 
of  this  system  is  the  normal  schools  which  are  to-day  found  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  What  normal  schools  have  done  for  the  United  States,  they  should  do 
also  for  Argentina.  The  normal  of  Parana  is  the  first  of  these  schools  and  the  money 
spent  in  its  inauguration  is  a  proof  of  the  wi.se  investment  of  whatever  funds  shall  be 
destined  for  popular  e<lucation. 

These  annual  reports  are  masters  of  appeal  for  popular  education 
and  treatises  on  pedagogy,  organization,  and  character.  The  first 
two  referred  to  the  organization  thus  early  of  a  literary  society, 
which  served  as  a  link  between  the  school  and  the  community,  the 
opening  of  a  free  night  school,  taught  by  the  pupils,  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  library.  Concerning  his  third  report,  an  Argentine  edu¬ 
cator  writes:  “Here  is  shown  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher, 
the  systematic  work,  the  virile  and  reasonable  discipline,  the  objective 
methods  applied  to  geography,  history,  and  natural  sciences;  the 
marked  preference  for  mathematics,  the  keen  criticism  of  the  practice 
teachers,  the  distribution  of  practice  work,  systematic  promotions, 
written  and  oral  examinations,  the  organization  of  societies  for  literary 
purposes,  the  initiative  in  bringing  North  American  teachers  for 
the  model  school,  the  need  of  guarding  scholarships,  the  enthusing 
of  pupils  in  favor  of  popular  education,  the  infusing  of  patriotism, 
suggested  by  the  very  action  of  the  director  himself,  who  took  part 
in  the  armed  defense  of  the  national  authorities  and  induced  his 
students  to  do  the  same  during  the  revolution  of  Lopez  Jordan.” 

Prof.  Stearns’s  belief  in  fighting  for  the  right  was  shown  on  another 
occasion,  when  the  Government  forces  sent  to  combat  the  above- 
mentioned  insurrection,  following  custom,  decided  to  take  the  best 
building  in  the  city  for  their  headquarters.  This  was  the  normal 
school.  But  the  Yankee  schoolmaster  stationed  himself  at  the  door 
and  told  the  general  that  he  could  not  enter,  since  it  was  recognized 
in  all  civ'ilized  countries  that  school  buildings,  just  the  same  as 
churches,  were  respected  and  that  the  director  was  charged  by  the 
Government  itself  to  protect  the  propert3^  When  the  general  still 
insisted  and  produced  an  order  from  the  secretary  of  war,  Stearns 
telegraphed  to  President  Sarmiento,  who  forthwith  ordered  that  the 
school  be  not  disturbed. 

The  success  of  Stearns  was  so  marked  at  Parana  that,  by  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  decree  of  January  14,  1875,  he  was  transferred  to  Tucuman 


THK  NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  PROFESSORS,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

This  fine  building  is  situated  on  the  Calle  Cdrdoba,  opposite  the  large  structure  which  is  the  depository  of  the  water  system  of  the  city.  This  normal 
school  is  equipped  with  all  the  elements  for  graduating  instructors  fur  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  has  done  much  to  make  of  teaching  a  real 
profession  111  .Argentina. 
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to  open  the  second  normal.  The  Parana  school,  under  his  successor, 
Jos6  M.  Torres,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  North  American  educa¬ 
tion,  continued  to  develop.  The  normal  course  was  soon  extended 
to  five  years,  Sr.  Torres  citing  as  his  example  the  normal  school  of 
Winona,  Minn.,  which  had  furnished  a  number  of  the  teachers  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  United  S  ates,  among  them  being  Miss  Frances  Allyn, 
who  was  very  highly  praised  by  Director  Torres. 

The  greatest  addition  to  the  institudon  was  made  in  1884,  when 
it  was  decided  to  call  Mrs.  Sara  C.  Eccleston  to  open  the  first  kinder¬ 
garten  in  South  America.  She  had  graduated  with  high  honors  from 
the  Kindergarten  Training  School  of  Philadelphia  and  served  with 
great  success  in  several  schools,  including  the  Winona  Normal.  She 
was  distinguished  for  her  culture,  love  of  children,  and  ability  in 
teacher  training.  What  an  impress  has  this  good  woman  left 
on  Parana  and  all  Argentina!  I  shall  never  forget  the  air  with 
which  the  normal  professor  led  me  the  other  day  to  the  assembly 
room  of  the  historic  normal  building  and  pointed  silently  and  rev¬ 
erently  to  three  pictures  hanging  over  the  platform.  The  one  on 
the  left  was  Froehel,  the  founder  of  the  kindergarten  idea.  The  one 
on  the  right  was  Sarmiento,  the  schoolmaster  president,  to  whose  in¬ 
sight  this  school  and  much  of  Argentina’s  modern  educational  system 
is  due.  And,  in  the  center,  was  the  picture  of  this  wonderful  woman, 
lover  of  children,  teacher  of  children’s  teachers.  From  this  hallowed 
spot  we  were  led  to  the  kindergarten  itself,  the  same  room  which 
Mrs.  Eccleston  first  used,  with  little  children  to-day  occupying  the 
same  little  kindergarten  seats  that  the  founder  brought  with  her  from 
the  United  States.  “And  here  is  the  chair  that  I  sat  in  when  Mi’s. 
Eccleston  taught  me  to  read  and  sing  and  play  the  games,”  explained 
the  guide,  who  is  to-day  professor  in  the  normal  and  editor  of  the 
morning  paper  of  Parana. 

The  kindergarten  idea  spread  from  Parana,  throughout  Argentina. 
It  aroused  most  strenuous  opposition,  and  attacks  through  the  press 
and  otherwise  were  most  severe.  But  the  demand  for  teachers  was 
so  great  that  Mrs.  Eccleston  was  called  to  Buenos  Aires  to  found  a 
training  school  for  kindergarten  teachers.  Here  she  carried  on  her 
work,  until  she  retired  because  of  age.  She  continued  to  live  in 
Buenos  Aires,  always  honored  and  revered,  until  her  death  only  three 
years  ago.  I  remember  a  visit  I  had  with  her  in  that  city  in  1917 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  I  ever  enjoyed;  her  mind  was  still 
alert  and  full  of  the  most  interesting  stories  of  the  struggles  of  the 
early  years. 

With  such  an  inheritance,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Parana  is  far  in 
advanc3  of  many  other  parts  of  Argentina  in  the  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  normal  school  itself,  still  meeting  in  the  old  building, 
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which  it  has  outgrown,  now  has  about  a  thousand  pupils,  250  in  the 
normal  department  and  750  in  the  model  school.  There  has  just 
been  created  by  the  National  Government  a  superior  normal  course 
or  teachers’  college,  which  will  give  still  higher  training,  preparing 
teachers  for  professorships  in  secondary  and  professional  schools. 
This  “Faculty  of  the  Sciences  of  I^ducation”  is  a  part  of  the  new 
“Universidad  Litoral  ”  which  will  have  its  department  of  medicine 


THE  SAKMIENTO  SCHOOL  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 


I  It  is  most  natural  that  some  prominent  school  should  be  named  after  Sarmiento, «  ho  has  veil  been  called 

f  the  father  of  education  in  Argentina.  This  beautiful  building,  therefore,  bears  bis  naire,  and  it  is  one 

3  of  the  admired  architectural  features  of  the  capital.  Not  only  is  the  exterior  a  finished  and  dignified 

1  edifice,  but  its  interior  also  is  characterired  by  all  that  is  modern  and  fitting  for  the  pupils  in  attendance 

i  there.  The  Sarmiento  School  Ls  located  on  the  Calle  Callao,  iLO,  and  should  te  visited  by  everyone 

‘  making  a  careful  study  of  Buenos  Aires. 


and  engineering  located  in  the  city  of  Rosario  and  the  faculty  of 
law  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  The  faculty  of  the  sciences  of  education 
has  already  been  opened  wdth  a  splendid  lot  of  professors,  with  whom 
it  was  my  privilege  to  meet  in  session,  and  discuss  the  plans  of  the 
institution.  The  courses  lead  bo  three  degrees — doctor  in  philosophy 
and  pedagogy,  professor  in  university  teaching,  and  professor  of  sec¬ 
ondary,  normal,  and  special  instruction.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  faculty  will  provide  postgraduate  work  for  the  graduates  of  the 
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normal,  just  as  teacher/  college  of  Columbia  University  provides 
advanced  courses  for  graduates  of  our  State  normal  schools. 

And  so  the  souls  of  the  Stearns  and  the  Ecclestons  and  the  Allyns, 
the  Roberts  and  the  Kings,  and  the  others  who  left  the  comforts  of 
home  and  friends  to  come  to  far-away  Parana,  go  marching  on.  Some 
2,000  teachers  have  been  trained  here  and  sent  out  over  South 
America. 

The  country  that  has  had  the  greatest  benefit  from  this  school,  after 
Argentina,  is  Paraguay.  It  was  on  my  first  visit  to  the  latter  country 
that  my  attention  was  called  to  the  Parana  Normal,  for  I  found  that 
a  large  number  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  Paraguayan  public 
schools  had  been  trained  in  Parana.  The  proximity  of  the  places  and 
the  fact  that  Argentine  teachers  first  organized  the  schools  of  Para¬ 
guay,  explain  the  natural  affinity.  It  was  in  the  year  1899  that  the 
sons  of  Paraguay  were  first  received  in  the  Parami  Normal,  the 
Argentine  Government  granting  scholarships  to  three  young  men. 
These  made  a  profound  impression  and  every  year  since  the  number 
has  increased.  No  doubt  these  young  people  coming  in  such  large 
numbers  and  returning  to  give  their  lives  to  teaching  the  youth  of 
their  land,  have  done  much  to  foment  the  close  friendly  relations 
which  exist  between  Argentina  and  Paraguay. 

An  Argentine  author,  Juan  Jimenez,  in  a  booklet  on  “Parana, 
Capital  of  the  Argentina  Federation,”  sums  up  in  true  and  typically 
flowery  language,  the  influence  of  the  Parana  Normal,  when  he  says: 
“  Its  well-reasoned  word  floated  as  a  divine  sentence.  Like  a  mother, 
it  invigorated  the  period  of  a  suckling  morality  with  all  the  health  of 
its  body.  And  now,  like  a  grandmother,  it  rejoices  in  the  fruit  and 
renders  homage  to  the  children  of  her  children,  who  on  the  day  of  the 
holy  communion,  come  with  their  arms  full  of  flowers  and  their  lips 
full  of  kisses.” 

The  city  of  Parana  has  some  other  very  fine  schools,  the  best  of  these 
as  far  as  buildings  is  concerned,  being  the  Centenary  Public  School, 
built  in  1910  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  Argentine  Independence. 
Unlike  some  of  the  school  buildings  erected  recently  in  Argentina, 
which  give  evidence  of  more  thought  concerning  the  impression  to 
be  made  on  the  public  than  the  service  to  be  rendered  to  the  children, 
the  Centenary  School  has  ample  classrooms  with  windows  on  all 
sides,  a  beautiful  assembly  room,  with  a 'moving-picture  machine,  a 
lai^e  library,  museum  and  laboratory,  with  magnificent  grounds  for 
sports.  One  of  our  party,  who  is  a  teacher  in  a  high  school  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  that  cost  a  million  dollars,  said  that  the  Centenary  School 
was  the  most  ideal  building  she  had  ever  seen.  There  are  about  800 
boys  and  girls  in  the  school.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  coeduca¬ 
tion,  implanted  by  the  North  American  teachers,  is  found  now  in  all 
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the  Province  of  Entre  Rios,  and  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in 
the  Province  is  much  less  than  elsewhere  in  Argentina. 

The  National  College  of  Parana,  covering  about  the  same  course  as 
our  high  school  and  junior  college,  occupies  a  splendid  building  as  im¬ 
pressive  as  some  State  capitols.  There  are  about  300  students. 
The  director  is  an  Englishman,  the  professor  of  French  a  Cuban,  and 
other  teachers  represent  different  countries,  including  Germany. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  schools  ive  visited  was  that  of  Mechanical 
iVrts,  w'here  the  newsboys  and  other  neglected  classes  are  brought 
together  to  learn  to  work  with  their  hands.  A  practical  mechanic, 
w'ho  has  little  cultural  training,  is  doing  a  splendid  work  with  these 
boys,  who  make  all  kinds  of  furniture  from  a  small  chair  up  to  fine 
roll-top  desks  and  modern  playground  apparatus  for  the  public  play¬ 
grounds  installed  in  the  parks. 

There  are  other  interesting  things  to  see  besides  schools  in  Parana. 
This  little  city  of  35,000  people  has  taken  on  new  life.  There  are 
several  beautiful  parks,  especially  w'ell  kept.  The  hotels  are  good, 
the  streets  are  paved,  there  are  some  up-to-date  stores  and  a  new 
modern  systems  of  docks  has  been  put  in  for  the  river  steamers  run¬ 
ning  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 


BUILDING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 


DON  MANUEL  VICENTE 
BALLIVIAN  V  V 

AN  APPRECIATION. 

IN  the  upbuilding  of  nations  there  are  always  certain  characters 
that  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Their  ability,  progressive  spirit, 
general  usefulness,  and  self-effacement  so  far  outweigh  the 
qualities  of  the  average  citizen  that  the  loss  of  such  men  is  a 
severe  blow’.  Bolivia  is  experiencing  this  loss  in  the  passing  away 
of  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Vicente  Ballivi&n,  whose  death  occurred  in  La  Paz 
on  August  7  last. 

Perhaps  no  man  was  better  known  or  more  highly  loved  and 
esteemed  in  Bolivia  than  Sr.  Ballivian.  The  numerous  high  official 
positions  he  held  from  time  to  time  and  his  efforts  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  land  he  loved  so  well,  resulted  in  ex¬ 
tremely  w'ide  acquaintanceships,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

For  many  years  most  travelers  of  importance  from  the  United 
States  who  visited  Bolivia  have  carried  letters  of  introduction 
(obtained  through  Don  Ignacio  Calderbn,  long  Bolivian  Minister  in 
Washington)  to  Sr.  Ballivian,  w’hose  cordial  greetings,  unbounded 
hospitality,  and  the  fact  that  he  spoke  fluent  English  and  could 
therefore  impart  direct  information,  were  qualities  the  foreigner  can 
never  forget. 

Don  Manuel  Vicente  Ballivian  was  the  son  of  Don  Vicente  de 
Ballivian  y  Rojas  and  Dona  Josefa  James.  He  was  bom  in  Arequipa, 
Peru,  June  16,  1848,  where  his  parents  w’ere  temporarily  located.  His 
education  was  acquired  largely  from  private  tutors  in  Bolivia  and  in 
Europe,  the  Ballivian  family  spending  much  time  in  France,  England, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Old  World  during  the  years  of  his  boyhood, 
thus  providing  unusual  opportunities  for  him  to  acquire  a  deep 
knowledge  of  languages  and  of  peoples.  He  married  Doha  Angela 
Otero,  a  member  of  a  well-known  Bolivian  household,  and  quite  a 
large  family  was  the  result  of  this  union. 

In  1875,  w’hen  about  27  years  of  age,  we  find  young  Ballivian 
occupying  the  position  of  secretary  to  President  Frias.  A  short 
time  thereafter  it  became  necessary  for  the  Bolivian  Gov’emment  to 
send  a  commission  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the  country,  which 
was  practically  unexplored,  and  Sr.  Ballivian  was  selected  as  chief 
of  this  trying  but  very  important  w’ork.  Months  of  service  in  pri¬ 
meval  solitudes  appear  to  have  increased  his  natural  love  for  the 


Pbotocranh  by  Harris  ft  Ewinc. 


THE  LATE  MANUEL  VICENTE  BALLIVIAN, 

Commendator  of  thr  Order  of  the  Polar  Star  of  Sweden;  Knifsht  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Isabel  the 
Catholic;  Ex-Minister  of  Colonies  and  Agriculture,  etc.;  holder  of  the  Livingstone,  Spanish  Red 
Cross,  Coronation  of  Alfonso  XIII,  Royal  Geographic  Society  of  Madrid,  National  Congress  of 
Bolivia,  and  other  medals;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Geographic  Societies  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
Madrid,  Tokio,  Lima,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Lisbon  .Pernambuco,  Santa  Cruz,  Sucre,  and 
other  learned  societies. 
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country  and  caused  him  to  give  serious  thought  to  its  possible  develop¬ 
ment;  it  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  when  the  Government  decided  to 
establish  a  bureau  of  statistics  and  immigration  that  Sr.  Ballivi&n 
was  chosen  for  the  post.  In  the  succeeding  years  history  records 
the  fact  that  he  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and  that  he  wrote»many 
important  books  and  articles  dealing  with  topics  of  national  and 
international  moment,  among  which  are:  Exploraciones  y  noticias 
hidroyntjicas  de  Jos  rtos  del  norte  de  Bolivia,  La  Paz,  1890;  La  Explora- 
cidn  del  Beni  por  el  doctor  Edwin  R.  Heath,  La  Paz,  1887,  8  vo.;  Rela- 
ciones  Geoqrdficas:  Relacidn  y  descripcidn  de  las  misiones  y  conversiones 
de  injieles  llamados  de  Apolobamha,  La  Paz,  1894,  8  vo.;  Documentos 
histdricos  de  Bolivia:  Historia  de  la  misidn  de  Mojos  por  el  P.  Fr. 
Altamirano,  La  Paz,  1891. 

In  1904,  upon  the  organization  of  the  department  of  colonization 
and  agriculture,  Sr.  Ballivi&n  was  appointed  to  this  cabinet  portfolio, 
holding  the  office  for  a  full  four-year  term. 

Bolivia  possesses  ancient  and  extremely  interesting  ruins,  notably 
those  at  Tiahuanaco.  In  these  structures  and  relics  of  the  past  Sr. 
Ballivi&n  took  a  paternal  interest  and,  largely  through  his  efforts, 
they  have  been  excavated,  preserved,  and  their  streets  and  grounds 
made  accessible  to  travelers.  The  national  museum  in  La  Paz  also 
owes  its  existence  to  the  efforts  of  Sr.  Ballivian,  who  collected  many 
of  Tiahuanaco’s  smaller  works  of  art,  carvings  in  stone,  implements 
of  trade,  monoliths,  etc.,  transferring  and  assembling  them  in  La  Paz. 
To-day  this  museum  contains  some  of  the  most  interesting  treasures 
of  Inca  and  pre-Inca  peoples,  and  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  hear  Sr.  Ballivi&n  discuss  and  explain  the  probable  use  or  origin 
of  some  of  the  exhibits  realize  the  long  and  painstaking  study  that 
he  had  devoted  to  the  subject. 

Sr.  Ballivian  was  chief  of  the  Bolivian  mission  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  and,  due  to  his  untiring  energy 
and  resourcefulness,  the  Bolivian  exhibits  attracted  universal  atten¬ 
tion.  They  not  only  included  minerals  of  almost  every  variety,  but 
reproductions  of  certain  parts  of  ancient  Tiahuanaco,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Sr.  Ballivi&n  and  his  scientific  assistants. 

Sr.  Ballivian  will  be  sadly  missed  in  Bolivia;  and  those  of  us  in 
other  countries  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  joining  his  hos¬ 
pitable  family  circle  in  La  Paz  will  miss  him  in  our  future  visits;  we 
will  miss  the  interesting  geographical  and  historical  talks  with  which 
he  delighted  his  hearers. 

Scientific  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  will  deplore  the  untimely 
demise  of  their  corresponding  member  in  Bolivia,  who  for  many  years 
devoted  not  a  little  time  to  compiling  scientific  and  commercial  data 
useful  not  only  to  Bolivia  but  to  many  other  nations.  W.  A.  R. 
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PLAN  OF  PORT  WORKS 


THE  PORT  WORKS  AT 
VALPARAISO,  CHILE 

IN  1910  the  Chilian  Government  appointed  a  commission  of  engi¬ 
neers  and  officials  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  improvement 
of  the  port,  on  which  the  tenders  were  based  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work  finally  presented  in  April,  1912,  by  four 
European  contractors. 

The  contract  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  S.  Pearson  &  Son  (Ltd.),  of 
Westminster,  for  works  to  the  value  of  £2,450,000,  and  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  imposed  by  the  war  they  have  carried  on  the  work 
without  stoppage,  although  naturally  at  a  reduced  speed,  in  view  of 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  materials. 

The  hills,  as  is  well  known,  come  down  close  to  the  foreshore,  leav¬ 
ing  very  little  level  space  for  handling  cargo;  the  new  works,  there¬ 
fore,  aimed  at  reclaiming  from  the  sea  a  strip  of  ground  about 
2i  miles  long  around  the  bay,  and  protecting  it  with  quay  walls, 
at  which  vessels  could  lie  and  discharge  their  cargo  directly,  instead 
of  into  lighters,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past. 

To  protect  the  vessels  lying  at  the  quays  a  breakwater  was  required, 
hut  as  the  depths  in  the  bay  are  greater  than  the  depths  in  which 
any  breakwater  has  been  constructed  so  far,  and  the  number  of  days 
when  protection  is  required  is  comparatively  small,  it  was  decided 
to  include  in  the  present  contract  only  a  short  length  that  would  be 
more  or  less  experimental,  and  later  on  extend  as  required. 

This  short  length  of  breakwater,  290  meters  (951  feet)  long,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  scheme,  as  its  extremity  runs 
into  a  depth  of  57  meters  (167  feet)  and  its  foundation  is  on  sand 
and  mud  washed  down  from  the  surrounding  hills  in  the  course  of 
many  years.  The  first  half,  where  the  depths  do  not  exceed  20 
meters  (65  feet),  consists  of  a  rubble  mound  brought  up  to  5  meters 
(16  feet),  on  which  rests  a  wall  of  concrete  blocks,  each  weighing 
from  47  to  60  .tons.  A  mass  concrete  superstructure  and  parapet, 
and  a  further  protection  on  the  sea  side  of  60-ton  pell-mell  blocks 
complete  the  section. 

The  difficulties  of  the  second  half,  due  to  the  great  depth  of  water 
mentioned  above,  were  overcome  by,  first  of  all,  depositing  from 
hopper  barges  a  mound  of  quarry  refuse  and  sand  covered  with 
small  rubble.  This  mound  was  brought  up  to  25  meters  (82  feet) 


From  the  South  Pacific  Mail,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


CONSTRUCTION  SCENES  IN  VALPARAISO  HARBOR. 

Upper:  The  giant  monoliths  under  construction;  later  they  are  floated  to  position.  Lower:  Method  of 
handling  construction  materials. 
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below  water  level.  On  this,  successive  layers  of  large  rubble  were 
laid  until  a  depth  of  14  additional  meters  (46  feet)  was  reached,  and 
in  this  position  it  was  left  for  two  years  to  settle  and  take  a  natural 
bearing.  In  the  meantime  the  superstructure  was  being  prepared  in 
the  shape  of  large  reinforced-concrete  monoliths. 

These  monoliths,  six  in  number,  are  each  20  meters  (65  feet)  long 
by  16  meters  (52  feet)  wide  at  the  base,  and  15  meters  (49  feet)  high. 
They  were  built  three  at  a  time  in  a  temporary  dock  formed  of  steel 
sheet  piling  behind  the  Fiscal  Mole. 

This  dock  was  pumped  out  and  the  cellular  structure  of  the  mono¬ 
liths  completed  in  the  dry.  The  water  was  then  admitted,  a  tem¬ 
porary  end  of  the  dock,  formed  of  concrete  block,  removed,  and  the 
monoliths  floated  out,  ballasted  with  more  concrete,  and  towed  to  their 
final  position  over  the  breakwater  base,  where  they  were  sunk  and 
filled  with  concrete.  When  first  floated  each  monolith  weighed 
2,134  tons,  and  when  completed  and  filled,  as  described  above, 
11,360  tons.  -  ■ 

After  being  allowed  to  settle  for  a  year,  a  mass  concrete  super¬ 
structure  was  added  and  completed  to  plus  4  meters  (13  feet),  and 
on  the  sea  side  the  base  of  the  monoliths  was  protected  by  rows  of 
60-ton  blocks. 

In  July,  1919,  one  of  the  worst  “northers”  experienced  for  many 
years  took  place,  but  the  breakwater  resisted  it  without  movement 
of  any  sort,  proving  that  the  design  adopted  was  satisfactory,  but 
at  the  same  time  showing  clearly  that  until  the  breakwater  is  extended 
very  considerably,  there  will  not  be  reasonable  protection  for  shipping 
during  the  worst  gales. 

Berths  for  large  steamers  are  provided  at  the  quay  walls  starting 
from  the  breakwater. 

They  have  a  depth  of  12  meters  (39  feet)  of  water  in  front  of  them, 
and  are  constructed  of  concrete  blocks  weighing  from  40  to  60  tons, 
each  resting  on  a  rubble  foundation  laid  in  a  trench  dredged  to  the 
required  depth  in  the  sea  bottom. 

The  first  stretch,  forming  the  Customs  Quay  wall,  is  630  meters 
(2,067  feet)  long,  and  is  being  provided  with  transit  sheds,  four¬ 
storied  warehouses,  electric  cranes,  railway  lines,  etc.,  necessary 
for  dealing  expeditiously  with  cargo. 

The  next  stretch  is  370  meters  (1,214  feet)  long,  known  as  the 
Fiscal  Mole,  and  beyond  that  comes  the  Prat  Mole,  210  meters  (689 
feet)  long,  in  front  of  the  steps  where  passengers  are  landed  at  the 
present  time. 

Then  follows  the  projecting  mooring  jetty,  also  with  12  meters 
(39  feet)  of  water  alongside  and  berths  250  meters  (820  feet)  long 
on  each  side  and  130  meters  (420  feet)  long  at  the  head.  The  outer 
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end  of  this  rests  on  a  rubble  base  somewhat  similar  to  the  outer  end 
of  the  breakwater,  except  that  the  material  forming  the  set  bottom 
is  softer  at  this  point  and  the  depth  of  water  less.  The  superstructure 
is  being  constructed  of  concrete  monoliths  in  the  head  wall  and  con¬ 
crete  blocks  in  sloping  bond  along  the  side  walls. 

It  is  the  intention  eventually  that  the  passengers  from  the  large 
liners  shall  embark  and  disembark  at  these  quays. 


Court«ay  oi  The  West  CoMt  Leader. 

THE  BREAKWATER  AT  PUNTA  DUPRAT. 

The  deepest  harbor  work  in  the  world.  The  breakwater  extends  into  the  bay  for  950  feet,  and  goes  down 
to  a  depth  of  160  feet.  In  the  foreground  may  be  seen  the  immense  monoiiths,  and  at  the  end,  the  new 
lighthouse. 


Beyond  the  mooring  jetty  comes  745  meters  (2,444  feet)  of  quay 
wall  with  only  8  meters  (26  feet)  in  front  of  it,  and  as,  until  the  break¬ 
water  is  considerably  extended,  it  is  exposed  at  times  to  heavy  seas, 
the  depth  in  front  is  still  further  reduced  temporarily  by  rows  of  toe 
blocks  to  prevent  scour  of  the  foundations. 

The  wall  itself  is  composed  of  small  concrete  monoliths  resting  on 
a  rubble  foundation  deposited  in  a  dredged  trench.  On  the  mono¬ 
liths  rests  a  mass  concrete  superstructure  with  stone  facing. 

The  monoliths  are  each  10  meters  (33  feet)  long  by  7  meters  (23 
feet)  wide.  They  have  been  constructed  in  a  yard  on  reclaimed  ground 
behind  the  Fiscal  Mole,  and  were  so  arranged  there  that  when  com- 
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pleted  a  low  carriage  on  rails  could  be  run  in  under  them  and  the 
weight  of  the  monolith  taken  by  hydraulic  jacks. 

The  carriage  and  monolith  was  then  run  into  a  special  hydraulic 
lift  built  in  front  of  the  quay  wall,  by  means  of  which  the  mono¬ 
liths  were  lowered  into  the  water  and  floated  away  to  be  ballasted 
and  sunk  in  their  final  position.  There  were  74  in  all  of  these  mono¬ 
liths  required.  The  shells  of  reinforced  concrete  weigh  300  tons  and 
the  complete  monoliths  weigh  1,500  tons. 

During  the  storm  of  1919,  referred  to  above,  a  number  of  these 
monoliths  had  been  set  in  a  line  about  40  meters  (131  feet)  in  front 


THE  GOVERNMENT  WHARF,  VALPARAISO. 


of  the  existing  quay.  Sixty-ton  weighting  blocks  had  been  laid  on 
the  tops  of  the  monoliths  for  settlement  purposes,  and  the  upper 
surfaces  of  these  blocks  would  be  3.5  meters  (11.5  feet)  above  water 
level,  but  the  waves  tossed  several  60  and  80  ton  barges  over  the 
wall  into  the  water  space  behind  without  disturbing  the  weighting 
blocks. 

The  remainder  of  the  reclaimed  area  is  protected  by  a  rubble  slope 
extending  as  far  as  Port  Andes.  A  number  of  temporary  jetties 
belonging  to  private  owners  have  been  constructed  projecting  out 
from  the  rock  slope,  at  which  lighters  are  discharged,  but  it  is  not 
intended  that  these  shall  remain. 
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For  unloading  the  coal  from  the  State  Railways  and  other  pur¬ 
poses,  a  special  reinforced-concrete  jetty  was  constructed  200  meters 
(656  feet)  long  by  30  meters  (98  feet)  wide,  with  10  meters  (33  feet) 
of  water  side.  This  is  carried  on  hollow  reinforced-concrete  cylin¬ 
ders  4  meters  (13  feet)  external  diameter,  sunk  through  the  sandy 
bottom  to  a  depth  of  from  20  to  25  meters  (66  to  82  feet)  below  water 
level,  and  inside  each  of  these  cylinders  eight  reinforced-concrete 
piles  20  meters  (65  feet)  long  were  driven  down  under  water  to  a 
further  depth  of  8  meters  (26  feet). 

The  cylinders  were  then  filled  with  concrete  cross  girders  built 
above  water  level,  and  on  these  deck  slabs,  weighing  about  40  tons 
each,  deposited  by  floating  sheerlegs.  Special  coal-handling  plant 
w'as  to  have  been  provided  but,  owing  to  the  war,  this  has  not  been 
purchased  so  far  by  the  Government,  and  all  coal  is  handled  by 
cranes. 

The  principal  contractor’s  yard,  quarries,  blockyard,  etc.,  is  at 
Salinas.  These  installations  are  provided  for  dealing  with  3,000  tons 
a  day  from  the  quarries,  a  block  yard  for  making  170,000  cubic  meters 
of  block  from  40  to  60  tons  in  weight,  besides  a  large  number  of  rein¬ 
forced-concrete  piles  and  sections  for  the  Coal  Mole,  storage  of  mate¬ 
rials,  repair  shops,  etc. 

For  transporting  material  to  the  site  of  the  w'orks,  a  jetty  was  built 
on  the  fore  shore  equipped  with  60-ton  cranes  for  handling  blocks, 
and  suitable  plant  for  handling  into  hopper  barges,  etc. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  under  the  technical  direction  of 
Sres.  J.  Lira  and  R.  Davila,  engineers  of  the  port  commission  in  San¬ 
tiago,  and  J.  Ramon  Nieto,  the  director  at  Valparaiso.  The  contrac¬ 
tors’  representative  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Walsh. 

The  Duprat  Breakwater  has  been  finished  for  some  time.  The 
Customs  Quay  is  ready,  and  the  customhouses  in  course  of  erection. 
The  old  Fiscal  Mole  has  not  been  handed  over  by  the  authorities,  and 
presumably  will  not  be,  until  the  new’  customhouses  are  ready.  The 
Prat  Mole  is  practically  complete,  except  for  a  few  meters  of  super¬ 
structure.  Of  the  mooring  jetty,  only  the  outer  end  has  been  fin¬ 
ished.  Work  on  the  sides  has  been  postponed  until  after  the  winter. 

The  sea  wall  is  ready  except  for  a  gap  of  130  meters  extending  from 
the  mooring  jetty  east.  The  rubble  slope  is  completed,  and  the  Coal 
Wharf  has  been  in  use  for  some  time,  but  there  is  still  a  lot  of  filling  in 
to  be  done  on  the  reclaimed  ground. 


THE  PRESS  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  WORLD  V 


F1{()M  October  11  to  25  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  the  scene 
of  an  important  assembly,  whose  members  reached  Honolulu 
from  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  traversing  in  some 
instances  more  than  half  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  Although 
that  city  sees  the  stream 
of  travel  constantly  flow¬ 
ing  through  her  gates,  per¬ 
haps  never  has  so  cosmo¬ 
politan  a  gathering  been 
collected  at  one  time  within 
her  hospitable  and  delight¬ 
ful  bounds.  These  visitors 
came  to  attend  the  second 
conference  of  the  Press 
Congress  of  the  World  and 
in  the  palace  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  kings,  the  present 
capitol  of  the  Territory, 
there  met  representative 
journalists  from  Belgium, 

France,  England,  Norway, 

Greece,  India,  Persia,  Ja¬ 
pan,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  Spain,  the  United 
States,  and  most  of  the 
Latin  American  countries 
for,  by  vote  of  the  Senate, 
the  Department  of  State, 
through  the  Government 
of  every  country  maintain¬ 
ing  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States, 
invited  the  press  of  the 
world  to  send  its  representatives.  Every  publication,  whether 
daily,  weekly,  or  appearing  at  longer  intervals,  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  sending  one  representative  to  the  congress — President 
Harding,  as  director  of  the  Marion  Star,  accepting  membership. 
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Delegates  were  welcomed  by  Gov,  Wallace  R.  Farrington,  himself  a 
newspaper  man,  business  manager  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

On  the  initiative  of  Dean  Walter  Williams,  of  the  school  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World 
was  founded  at  the  International  Journalists’  Congress  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  1915,  during  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition.  The 
press  representatives  of  29  nations  welcomed  the  idea  enthusiasti¬ 
cally,  electing  the  following  executive  committee:  President,  Walter 
Williams,  United  States;  secretary  and  treasurer,  A.  R.  Ford, 
Canada;  vice  presidents,  Virgilio  Rodriguez  Beteta,  Guatemala; 

Australia ; 
New  Zea- 


T.  W.  Hency, 

Robert  Bell, 
land ;  K.  Sugimura,  Japan ; 
and  H.  Schoop,  Switzer¬ 
land.  In  addition,  there 
are  in  each  country  two 
vice  presidents  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  the  con¬ 
gress. 

Senor  Virgilio  Rodriguez 
Beteta,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  director  of  the 
Guatemalan  Diario  de 
Centro  America,  president 
of  the  Press  Congress  of 
1915,  already  mentioned 
as  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  organized 
the  Hispanic  countries, 
not  only  those  of  America 
hut  Spain,  where  much 
enthusiasm  in  the  congress 
was  aroused.  King  Al¬ 
fonso  expressed  his  interest,  and  as  a  result  a  large  Spanish  delega¬ 
tion  went  to  Honolulu,  while  the  city  of  Seville,  tlirough  its  mayor. 
Count  Urbina,  invited  the  congress  to  meet  there  in  connection  with 
the  international  e.xposition  which  is  to  celebrate  the  extension  of 
the  Guadalquivir  Canal.  If  this  invitation  is  accepted,  a  suitable 
building  will  be  erected  in  the  center  of  the  exposition  grounds  and 
maintained,  perhaps,  as  headquarters  of  press  activity  in  the  Old 
World. 

The  purposes  of  the  congress  are  largely  idealistic,  hut  definitely 
founded  on  the  desire  for  practical  and  tangible  results.  It  wishes 
to  promote  more  frequent  assemblies  of  the  journalists  of  the 
globe,  in  which  they  may  freely  express  their  ideas  and  plan  how  to 


SENOR  VIRGILIO  RODRIGUEZ  BETETA. 

Prominent  Journalist  of  Guatemala,  Member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Press  Congress. 
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THE  OLD  PALACE  AT  HONOLULU,  NOW  THE  EXECUTIVE  BUILDING. 
Where  the  sessions  of  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World  were  held. 
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increase  the  circulation  of  news  by  exchanges,  cable  service,  coop¬ 
erative  announcement,  and  other  modern  methods.  At  the  same 
time,  recognizing  the  power  of  the  press,  this  congress  hopes  to  play 
an  important  part  in  orienting  press  activities,  in  checking  unbridled 
and  pernicious  tendencies,  and  in  gaining  freedom  for  the  press 
where  it  does  not  exist — in  a  word,  cooperative  effort  in  bettering 
the  conditions  and  elevating  the  standards  of  the  profession. 
Theoretically,  the  Press  Congress  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  tribunal,  where  theory  and  practice 
may  he  considered  and  summarized,  and  where  ethical  standards 
may  be  set  up.  In  view  of  the  enormous  power  wielded  by  the 
press,  this  congress  realizes  that  the  time  has  come  to  incorporate 
this  power  in  an  institution  w'hich  without  lessening  its  influence, 
shall  nevertheless  keep  it  w'ithin  proper  hounds  and  raise  it  to  a 
higher  plane. 

Moreover,  the  Press  Congress  is  destined  to  play  a  still  more  lofty 
role.  As  one  of  the  agents  in  promoting  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  a  closer  drawing  together  of  humanity,  and  as  the  herald  of 
progress  and  civilization,  it  must  work  to  create  a  positive  basis  for 
that  better  mutual  understanding  and  common  educational  aims 
w’hich  must  bo  innate  in  the  consciousness  of  peoples  before  universal 
peace  can  bo  expected. 

Approximately  500  persons  w'ero  present  at  the  sessions  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  as  representatives  of  new'spapers,  newspaper  associations,  or  as 
individual  journalists.  Delegates  going  from  the  United  States  or 
rm  that  country  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  after  having  stopped  at 
various  points  of  interest  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
Pan  Pacific  Union  took  an  active  part  in  the  preparations,  and  aside 
from  the  general  conference  arranged  special  meetings  of  the  press 
representatives  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific. 

Many  brilliant  spectacles,  such  as  the  pageant  of  Pacific  races, 
were  prepared  for  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors,  and  in  addition 
they  w'ere  showTi  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Oahu,  the  island  on 
w'hich  Honolulu  is  situated,  including  the  beaches  with  their  far- 
famed  surf  riders.  In  the  city  the  schools,  with  their  polygot  pupils, 
particularly  drew'  the  attention  of  the  journalists.  A  boat  trip  among 
the  other  islands  took  them  by  the  leper  colony  and  made  possible 
a  visit  to  the  great  volcano  of  Kilauea. 

Mr.  Jason  Rogers,  of  the  New  York  Globe,  has  w'ell  said  that  the 
Press  Congress  may  become  the  most  efficacious  means  of  advancing 
the  ideals  and  of  extending  and  promoting  the  best  type  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  It  is  to  be  ardently  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  World 
Congress  will  advance  tow'ard  the  goal  of  high  achievement  wliich  it 
has  set  for  itself,  since  its  activities  and  findings  will  be  reflected  in 
the  myriad  facets  of  unnumbered  new'spapers  and  periodicals  and, 
consequently,  in  the  thought  of  the  wrhole  civilized  world. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

A  recent  photograph  of  the  instructors  In  this  unique  school  devoted  to_the  preparation  of  teachers  who  are  specialists  in  the  French  and  English  languages. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 
OF  BUENOS  AIRES  /. 

The  establishment  of  the  Normal  School  of  Modern  Lan- 
guafjes  of  Buenos  Aires,  known  as  La  Escuela  Normal  del 
Profesorado  en  Lenguas  Vivas,  took  place  in  March,  1895,  so 
that  this  institution,  one  of  the  few  of  its  kind  in  existence, 
has  hut  recently  completed  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  service.  It 
was  originally  organized  as  Normal  School  No.  2  and  for  the  first 
three  years  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  normal  courses  and 
the  primary  school.  In  1898,  however,  the  first  class  in  the  normal 
course  of  modern  languages  was  enrolled,  18  being  graduated  in 
1899,  when  the  second  class  was  entered.  In  1900  the  whole  normal 
course  was  changed  and  Normal  School  No.  2  was  ordered  closed. 
The  President  of  the  Republic,  on  being  appealed  to  by  the  students 
of  this  school  of  languages,  decreed  its  continuance,  and  in  1902 
enrollment  was  resumed. 

The  additional  number  of  normal  graduates  certificated  to  teach 
modem  languages  made  it  possible  for  a  greater  number  of  pupils  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  acquiring  French  or  English, 
or  both,  and  classes  were  opened  even  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
primary  schools.  In  1904,  following  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
situation,  it  was  found  advisable  to  establish  a  higher  standard  for 
this  school,  and  the  institution  was  accordingly  reorganized.  It 
was  arranged  that  thereafter  the  student  body  should  be  drawn 
from  those  normal  school  graduates  whose  preliminary  training  in 
modern  languages  would  enable  them  to  take  up  the  intensive 
study  of  French  or  English  more  effectively.  It  became,  therefore, 
a  school  for  the  training  of  specialists  in  a  chosen  language,  with 
the  <lefinite  purpose  of  graduating  instructors  in  French  or  English 
for  appointment  by  the  Government  to  professorships  of  modern 
languages  in  the  national  schools  (colegios  nacionales),  the  normal 
schools  (escuelas  normales),  and  the  special  schools  (escuelas  espe- 
ciales). 

In  accordance  with  the  change,  the  course,  which  was  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  work  in  the  regular  normal  schools,  was  extended 
to  three  j’cars,  and  the  first  specialist  teachers  under  the  new  regime 

1  Compiled  from  “  The  Normal  School  of  Modern  Languages  of  Buenos  .\ires,”  by  Marla  Luisa  Redoano, 
Graduate  Escuela  Normal  del  Profesorado  en  Longuas  Vivas,  in  Bulletin  of  High  Point*,  New  York  City. 
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were  graduated  in  1906.  Since  then  this  institution  has  become 
firmly  fixed  in  the  educational  life  of  Argentina,  its  curriculum  has 
been  extended,  its  training  has  become  more  thorough  and  effective, 
and  its  graduates  occupy  an  enviable  position  among  the  world’s 
language  instructors. 

During  the  first  year’s  training  the  student  of  English  takes  five 
subjects,  as  follows: 

Language,  which  includes  oral  and  written  composition,  conversa¬ 
tion,  grammar,  reading,  translation,  phonetics,  and  declamation. 

Pedagogy,  which  is  applied  to  the  study  of  languages,  methodology 
in  the  teaching  of  languages,  and  their  historical  consideration. 

Observation  of  language  classes. 

Literature,  comprising  the  consideration  of  reading  texts,  reading 
for  children,  and  literary  movements. 

Geography,  covering  the  physical,  political,  administrative,  and 
economic  geography  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  colonies. 

Spanish,  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  Spanish  language,  and 
the  history  of  Spanish  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  sixteenth 
century. 

During  the  second  year  the  student  of  English  takes  the  following 
subjects: 

Language,  including  composition,  conversation,  grammar,  reading, 
translation,  and  declamation. 

Pedagogy,  including  the  history  of  education — schools  and  tend¬ 
encies;  the  study  of  methods  and  the  work  of  their  originators, 
pedagogical  criticism,  and  actual  practice  in  the  teaching  of  English. 

Psychology,  the  study  of  the  faculties,  their  development  and 
education. 

Literature,  including  the  reading  of  literary  classics  and  comment 
thereon,  and  the  history  of  English  literature  from  its  beginnings  to 
Shakespeare. 

History:  The  history  of  England  from  its  origins  to  the  present. 

Spanish,  embracing  Spanish  literature,  satire,  history,  the  pas¬ 
toral  and  picaresque  novel,  and  mystic  and  ascetic  poetry  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

The  third  year  of  the  course  is  limited  to  four  subjects,  which  are: 

Language:  The  history  of  the  English  language,  rhetoric  and  versi¬ 
fication,  declamation,  composition,  translation,  and  grammar. 

Pedagogy,  covering  practice  and  pedagogical  criticism. 

Literature,  the  reading  and  criticism  of  literary  works  and  the 
history  of  English  literature  from  Shakespeare  to  the  present. 

Romance  philology,  which  includes  language,  notions  of  physio¬ 
logical  phonetics,  morphology,  suffixes  and  prefixes,  historical  syntax, 
and  subjective  language. 

The  program  of  the  course  in  French  follows  the  same  general 
plan,  but  with  reference,  of  course,  to  France,  the  French  people, 
and  their  language  and  literature. 


■■  r  T  h  4 -m" ' 


UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS 


From  July  1,  1914  (the  war  befjan  one  month  later)  to  July  1,  1921, 
the  United  States  increased  its  exports  to  all  countries  2.7  fold,  to 
Europe  2.3  fold,  and  to  Latin  America  4.6  fold. 

The  increase  in  exports  to  Europe  is  largely  represented  by  increases 
in  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  of  which  it  is  yet  more  or  less  denuded. 
The  increase  to  Latin  America  is  almost  entirely  in  manufactures. 

Compared  with  the  year  preceding,  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1921 
to  all  countries  show  a  falling  off  of  $1,592,000,000.  Subtracting  ex¬ 
ports  to  Latin  America  from  the  exports  to  all  countries,  a  falling 
off  of  $1,737,000,000  is  shown.  For  the  same  period  the  exports  to 
Europe  fell  off  $1,455,000,000,  while  exports  to  Latin  America  gained 
$155,000,000. 

In  other  words,  the  so-called  ‘‘slump”  which  began  more  than  a 
year  ago  was  almost  entirely  a  slump  in  exports  to  Europe.  The 
trade  to  Latin  America  continued  to  “boom”  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  “slump,”  however,  even  in  respect  to  Europe’s  trade, 
was  less  real  than  the  figures  above  seem  to  show.  The  major  part 
is  represented  by  a  fall  in  prices.  Quantity  exports  to  Europe  fell 
but  slightly  and  quantity  exports  to  Latin  America  increased  greater 
than  the  figures  show. 

The  peak  of  the  European  trade  was  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1919- 
20;  in  the  Latin  American  trade  it  was  a  year  later.  Since  the  spring 
of  this  year  there  has  been  a  decline  in  exports  everywhere,  due  in 
part,  however,  to  decline  in  price. 


United  States  exports,  fiscal  year  endiny  June  SO, 


1 

Year.  ] 

1 

To  all  countries.  ' 

i 

To  Europe,  j 

To  Latin 
America. 

1914 . 

12,364,579,148 
2,768,589,340 
4,333, 482,885 
6,290,048,394 
5,919,711,371 
7,232,282,686 
8,108,988,663 
6,516,315,346 

11,486,498,729 
1,971,434,687  i 
2,999,305,097  1 
4,324,512,661 
3,732,174,352 
4,644,337,841 
4,863,792,737 
3,408,390,118 

1279,362,201 
248,623,337 
408,078,644 
585,267,796 
718,472,64.5 
617,542,501 
1, 155,549,826 
1,300,419,788 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 1 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

The  months  of  July  and  August,  1921,  show,  as  compared  with 
July  and  August  of  the  preceding  year,  a  falling  off  in  exports  to 
Europe  of  $244,549,329  and  to  Latin  America  of  $121,765,695. 
But  the  falling  off  was  proportionally  greater  in  exports  to  Latin 
America  than  in  exports  to  Europe,  57  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the 
former  and  38  per  cent  in  the  latter. 

68989— 21— Bull.  5 - 5 
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United  States  exports  for  months  of  July  and  August  (Jour  years). 


July— 

1915.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 

1921.. 
August— 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 

1921.. 


To  Europe. 

To  Latin 
America. 

8320,154,286 
404, 402,698 
340,986,342 
179,778,053 

860,094,704 

55,399,184 

103,247,399 

46,596,256 

327,252,015 

1  417,373,674 

1  293,034,382 

1  209,693,342 

57,5.36,700 

83,765,202 

109,497,286 

44,382,734 

Comparisons  taking  into  account  but  a  few  months  are  grossly 
inadequate  as  a  basis  for  conclusions  respecting  trade  currents,  but, 
even  at  the  low  ebb  represented  by  the  July  and  August  figures,  this 
trade  is  about  double  the  prewar  monthly  average  of  exports  to 
Latin  America,  which  was  $23,280,191  in  1914. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY, 
,  and  COMMERCE . 


ARGENTINA. 


Argentina  in  1920. — This  is  the  title  of  a  brilliant  lecture  given 
by  the  consul  general  of  Argentina  in  Barcelona,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  interesting  points  concerning  the  progress  of  his  country : 

.\ccordiiig  to  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  General  Statistics,  the  foreign  trade  of 
Argentina  in  1920  amounted  to  1,861,000,000  gold  pesos,  of  which  854,000,000  were 
imports  and  1,007,000,000  exports.  The  trade  balance  was  favorable  to  the  countrj'  by 
153,000,000  gold  pesos.  Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
it  is  observed  that  exports  were  lower  than  in  1919,  in  which  year  they  amounted  to 
1,031,000,000  gold  pesos.  The  decrease  was  approximately  24,000,000  gold  pesos. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  jumped  from  656,000,000  gold  pesos  to  854,000,000, 
the  increase  being  198,000,000  gold  pesos.  Before  the  war  the  highest  figure  ob¬ 
tained  in  exports  was  that  of  1913,  a  total  of  519,000,000  gold  pesos.  Then  it  started 
coming  down  to  400,000,000  in  1914  and  fluctuated  around  570,000,000  in  1915, 
1916,  and  1917.  In  1918  it  went  up  to  800,000,000  and  to  1,031,000,000  in  1919,  In 
imports  the  great  increase  in  value  which  commenced  to  be  noticed  in  1914  was  due 
to  the  increase  in  prices.  Since  the  value  of  all  articles  imported  in  1920  was  ex¬ 
traordinary,  the  total  quantity  did  not  reach  the  maximum  of  1913.  In  1918  the  im¬ 
ports  amounted  to  500,000,000  gold  pesos,  a  figure  higher  than  in  1913,  when  the  total 
was  496,000,000  pesos.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  statistics  show  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  goods  imported  in  1918  was  only  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  amount  imported 
in  1913.  In  1919  it  reached  a  little  more  than  one-half  that  of  1913  and  in  1920  approx¬ 
imately  70  per  cent  of  the  maximum  attained  in  1913.  .\s  a  result  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  country  secured  during  the  war  large  favorable  balances  on  its  commercial 
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transactions:  277,000,000  gold  pesos  in  1915,  207,000,000  pesos  in  1916,  170,000,000 
pesos  in  1917,  301,000,000  pesos  in  1918,  and  375,000,000  pesos  in  1919.  In  1920  it 
came  down  to  about  153,000,000  pesos. 

The  amount  of  wheat  exported  in  1920  was  5,029,958  tons.  This  amount  represents 
a  large  increase  over  1919,  when  only  3,258,259  tons  were  exported,  and  also  over  1918, 
when  the  exports  were  2,929,429  tons.  Corn  was  exported  in  1920  to  the  amount  of 
4,400,000  tons.  Linseed  exports  in  1920  reached  1,030,000  tons,  which  means  a  great 
increase  over  the  842,272  tons  exported  in  1919  and  over  the  391,053  tons  exported  in 
1918.  The  trade  in  oats  showed  a  great  activity  and  reached  a  good  selling  price.  The 
total  exports  of  this  cereal  were  over  400,000  tons,  against  331,350  tons  exported  in  1919 
and  358,536  tons  exported  in  1918.  Besides  the  articles  mentioned,  more  than  50,000 
tons  of  barley  and  about  10,000  tons  of  canary-seed  were  exported  in  the  same  year. 

The  railroad  traffic  was  very  heavy.  During  the  12  months  of  1920  the  trains  carried 
freight  to  the  amount  of  44,323,000  tons  and  tran.sported  82,286,000  passengers.  The 
Southern  Railroad  transported  the  greatest  number  of  passengers  (29,400,000),  and  the 
Central  Argentine  the  greatest  freight  tonnage  (9,057,000).  The  line  with  least  traffic 
was  that  of  Puerto  Deseado  to  Colonia  Las  Heras,  which  reached  a  total  of  6,000  passen¬ 
gers  and  17,000  tons  of  freight.  As  to  the  amount  of  freight  transported,  the  narrow 
gauge  railroads  carried  11,763,000  tons;  the  medium  gauge,  2,545,000  tons;  and 
those  of  wide  gauge,  74,431,000  tons.  The’  State  railroads  transported  2,175,000  pas¬ 
sengers  and  the  private  railroads  80,141,000.  The  railroad  companies,  as  a  whole, 
have  a  capital  stock  of  1,251,837,125  gold  pesos.  In  these  investments  the  Central 
Argentine  Railroad  occupies  first  place,  with  a  total  of  290,254,377  gold  pesos;  then 
comes  the  Pacific  Railroad,  with  250,246,024  gold  pesos;  and  after  it  the  Southern 
Railroad,  with  250,670,021  gold  pesos. 

The  traffic  in  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  was  as  follows:  Merchandise  imported  through 
the  port,  3,137,498  tons;  merchandise  exported  through  the  port,  678,537  tons;  mer¬ 
chandise  in  transit,  %4,417  tons. 

Colonization  of  State  l.ands  in  Argentina. — The  President  has 
signed  a  decree  for  the  colonization  of  30,000  square  miles  of  State 
lands  in  the  Chaco,  Formosa,  Misiones,  Neuqu^n,  Chubut,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  These  colonies  will  be  pastoral  and 
agricultural,  and  many  towns  with  from  1,000  to  2,500  hectares 
attached  will  also  be  formed. 

Some  of  these  colonies  will  be  of  great  extent,  as,  for  instance,  the 
pastoral  colony  of  353,000  hectares  on  the  Rio  Bermejo  and  an 
agricultural  colony  of  225,000  hectares,  also  in  the  Chaco.  Formosa 
is  to  have  a  pastoral  colony  of  400,000  hectares  along  the  Formosa- 
Embarcacion  Railway.  There  have  also  been  set  aside  150,000  hec¬ 
tares  for  a  yerba  mate  colony  in  Misiones,  bordering  on  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay.  The  mixed  colony  at  Juan 
Jos6  de  Pueyrredon,  in  Chubut,  will  cover  2,000,000  hectares,  and 
the  pastoral  colony  in  Santa  Cruz  will  have  an  area  of  1,375,000 
hectares.  Many  other  colonies  are  to  be  formed  in  the  territories 
named. 

Argentine  Commerce. — This  wdll  be  the  name  of  a  new  weekly 
trade  review  to  be  published  by  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Argentina.  All  matters  pertaining  to  American  business  in  Argen¬ 
tina  will  be  given  a  place,  in  addition  to  reports  of  the  regular  cham¬ 
ber  meetings. 
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The  Argentine  Annual. — The  Standard  Directory  Co.  has  just 
published  a  book  entitled  the  Argentine  Annual.  This  volume  is 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  information  of  interest  to  the  business  man. 
The  civil  and  commercial  codes  and  the  patent  and  trade-mark  laws, 
together  with  the  legislation  in  force  concerning  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation,  are  all  treated  in  full.  Duties  on  imports  and  exports  and 
inland  revenue  charges  are  explained  and  given  in  such  a  form  as  to 
be  of  easy  comprehension.  The  principal  products  of  the  country 
are  enumerated  and  statistical  details  given.  A  full  list  of  names 
and  addresses  of  British  and  American  residents  completes  the 
volume,  which  should  be  of  great  value  to  business  men  all  over  the 
world. 

BOLIVIA. 

Cattle  to  Brazil. — The  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  passed 
a  law  exempting  cattle  from  Bolivia  from  import  tax. 

Street  railway  to  Miraflores. — The  opening  of  the  street  rail¬ 
way  line  from  La  Paz  to  Miraflores  was  attended  by  the  officials  of 
the  company,  the  president  and  members  of  the  municipal  council, 
and  the  prefect  of  the  department. 

Bolivian  Commercial  Federation. — The  Bolivian  Commercial 
Federation  is  establishing  branch  associations  in  different  Bolivian 
cities  in  order  to  reach  all  the  national  and  foreign  merchants  resident 
and  doing  business  in  the  country.  The  association  will  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  and  will  be  a  factor  in  stabilizing  business,  protecting  and  iden¬ 
tifying  its  members,  and  affording  means  of  concerted  action  toward 
the  reestablishment  of  normal  internal  and  international  trade. 

brazil. 

Port  movement  and  receipts,  1920. — ^The  inspector  general  of 
the  ports  of  Brazil  presented  to  the  minister  of  ways  and  communi¬ 
cations  a  table  showing  the  movement  of  merchandise  through  the 
ports  of  several  States  of  Brazil  in  the  year  1920. 

The  following  was  the  movement  in  tons:  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1,920,  863 
tons;  Santos,  1,715,859  tons;  Recife,  534,512  tons;  Bahia,  411,450 
tons;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  394,998  tons;  rest  of  Brazil,  910,200  tons; 
total,  5,887,882  tons. 

During  the  same  year  the  receipts  collected  by  ports  having  docks 
and  wharves  amounted  to  390,698  contos,  690,895  reis. 

Brazilian  exports. — The  exports  of  frozen  meat  show  an  increase 
for  the  first  half  of  this  year  over  last  year’s  exports.  From  January 
to  June  55,741  tons  of  frozen  meat  were  exported.  Their  value  was 
58,665  contos,  against  42,139  tons  to  the  value  of  44,771  contos  in 
the  same  months  of  1920.  The  average  price  per  ton  of  frozen  meat 
went  up  from  1  conto  52  milreis  in  1920  to  1  con  to  57  milreis  this 
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year.  Furthermore,  Brazil  exported  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
20,335  tons  of  hides  and  skins,  valued  at  23,524  contos,  while  in  1920 
the  exports  amounted  to  17,310  tons,  valued  at  36,235  contos.  The 
average  price  per  ton  of  hides  and  skins  dropped  from  2  contos  764 
milreis  in  1920  to  1  conto  157  milreis  this  year.  In  the  first  six  months 
of  1921  lard  exports  reached  2,404  tons,  amounting  to  4,510  contos,  as 
compared  to  856  tons,  amounting  to  1,707  contos,  in  1920.  The 
average  price  of  a  ton  of  lard  amounted  to  1  conto  876  milreis  in  1921, 
as  compared  to  1  conto  974  milreis  in  1920. 

Motor  trucks. — An  American  motor  corporation  has  received  a 
contract  from  the  Brazilian  Government  for  fifty  5-ton  trucks,  trailer 
equipment  for  which  is  being  supplied  by  another  American  company. 
Negotiations  for  this  order  began  immediately  after  the  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  reduction  of  $500,  or  25  per  cent,  in  the  price  of 
these  models. 

Electric  smelters. — Two  large  electric  Gronwal  furnaces,  each 
of  3,000  kilowatt  capacity,  are  at  present  being  installed  by  a  Bra¬ 
zilian  metallurgical  company,  and  it  is  probable  a  number  of  others 
will  follow  the  original  installation.  This  company,  in  combination 
with  an  American  firm,  holds  the  exclusive  Brazilian  rights  to  this 
type  of  furnace.  These  are  the  first  really  commercial  electric 
smelters  to  be  erected  on  the  western  hemisphere,  and  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  mark  a  new  development  in  the  steel  trade.  In  Europe 
this  type  of  furnace  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  some  years. 

Cables. — The  All  America  Cables,  Incorporated,  has  requested 
permission  to  lay  two  submarine  cables  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
any  point  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  another  connecting  the 
city  of  Santos  with  the  same  point. 

CHILE. 

Suburban  road. — The  minister  of  railroads  has  been  asked  for 
permission  to  construct  between  the  port  of  San  Antonio  and  its 
suburb  of  Llo-Lleo,  a  little  over  2  miles  distant,  a  railroad  on  which 
will  run  cars  drawn  by  a  gasoline  motor. 

Promotion  of  agriculture. — In  July  the  minister  of  the  interior 
addressed  an  open  letter  to  the  agriculturalists  of  the  country,  urging 
them  to  increase  their  planting  as  much  as  possible,  especially  in 
view  of  the  unfavorable  season  which  the  northern  hemisphere  was 
experiencing  and  the  consequent  small  harvest  to  be  expected. 
Beans,  chick-peas,  lentils,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  were  among  the 
products  mentioned.  The  minister  stated  that  the  banks  had  been 
asked  to  facilitate  agrarian  credits,  and  that  the  question  of  ample 
transportation  facilities  was  being  taken  up  with  the  railroads. 

Chilean  line  of  steamers. — The  Renaico,  which  sailed  in  August 
for  European  ports,  is  the  first  transatlantic  merchant  steamer  flying 
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the  Chilean  flag.  It  carried  a  cargo  of  agricultural  products  and  of 
national  raw  materials,  and  was  expected  to  bring  back  shipments 
from  France,  England,  and  Germany.  The  Compafiia  Sudameri- 
cana  de  Vapores  has  under  construction  two  more  boats  for  this 
service. 

Duties. — In  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  duties  were  collected  to 
the  following  amounts,  expressed  in  pesos  of  18  pence:  Exports, 
31,131,222.26  pesos;  imports  under  law  3066,  23,150,111.28  pesos; 
imports  under  laws  980  and  2641,  71,563.15  pesos;  parcels  post, 
693,118.79  pesos;  10  per  cent  additional  duty  on  alcoholic  drinks, 
98,599.59  pesos;  storage,  891,750.42  pesos;  lighthouses  and  buoys, 
361,763.36  pesos;  consular  fines,  25,592.27  pesos;  total,  56,423,721.12 
pesos.  The  surcharges  amounted  to  19,038,317.93  pesos. 

COLOMBLV. 

Telegraph  and  Cable. — The  President  of  the  Republic  in  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  says  that  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  Republic  are  to-day  served  by  tele¬ 
graph.  There  are  12,437  miles  of  telegraph  wire  and  712  stations, 
employing  a  total  of  3,320  operators  and  assistants.  During  1920 
more  than  4,000,000  messages  were  received  and  sent  out.  A  new 
cable  office  has  been  opened  in  Barranquilla,  thus  giving  the  country 
three  transatlantic  cable  terminals.  The  Government  has  entered 
into  a  contract  with  an  English  company  for  the  erection  of  a  chain 
of  wireless  stations  throughout  the  Republic  in  places  like  Arauca, 
Barranquilla,  Medellin,  Cali,  Cucutfi,  and  the  islands  of  San  Andres 
and  Providencia.  The  English  company  is  erecting  a  station  in 
Bogota  which  will  have  a  radius  of  12,000  miles,  enabling  the  capital 
to  maintain  direct  communication  with  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  points  in  the  Far  East. 

Railways. — An  American  engineer  has  presented  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  project  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  which  will  connect 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  with  the  Atlantic  ports,  passing  through 
the  principal  Departments.  The  selected  route  is  from  Bogota  to 
Bahia  Honda  with  ramifications  from  Tunja  in  the  Department  of 
Boyaca  to  a  port  near  Puerto  Berrio  in  the  Department  of  Antioquia; 
from  Puerto  Wilches  to  Bucaramanga,  in  the  Department  of  Northern 
Santander,  and  from  Cucuta  in  the  Department  of  Northern  San¬ 
tander,  to  Tamalameque.  The  work  would  take  six  years  and  in 
case  of  acceptance  by  the  Government  would  be  financed  by  American 
capital.  The  work  on  the  extension  of  the  Northern  Railroad  con¬ 
tinues  satisfactorily,  and  many  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  Tolima,  Southern,  Antioquia,  Pacifico,  Barranquilla,  Rio  Hacha, 
and  Santa  Marta  railroads. 
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Parcel  post. — Due  to  the  introduction  of  modern  improvements 
in  the  parcel-post  service  of  the  Republic,  the  receipts  in  1920  in¬ 
creased  more  than  80  per  cent  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  The 
net  returns  to  the  treasury  for  1920  amounted  to  700,000  pesos.  A 
total  of  75,674  parcels,  weighing  368,000  kilograms,  was  received  and 
sent  out. 

New  pier  at  Buenaventura. — The  work  on  the  new  pier  at  the 
port  of  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  advanced  very  rapidly 
and  the  engineers  in  charge  expected  to  put  it  in  full  service  by 
the  middle  of  October.  The  pier  is  composed  of  twin  docks  built 
of  reinforced  concrete  and  supported  by  heavy  colums  of  composite 
piles.  The  pier  measures  480  feet  in  length  by  118  in  width  and 
has  a  structural  iron  warehouse  with  concrete  roofing  capable  of 
storing  9,000  tons  of  merchandise,  while  an  open-air  space  of  2,720 
square  feet  is  provided  for  goods  immune  from  damage  by  exposure 
to  the  weather.  Two  railway  lines  serve  the  pier,  one  on  the  west 
side,  for  the  principal  mooring  dock,  and  the  other  on  the  east  side. 
There  is  also  a  foot  track.  The  mooring  dock  is  furnished  with  two 
electric  winches  and  a  hoisting  stanchion  running  the  full  length  of 
the  warehouse.  The  watermark  at  this  dock  is  as  follows:  High 
tide,  43  feet  10  inches;  half  tide,  34  feet  7  inches;  and  low  tide,  28 
feet.  The  length  of  the  dock  is  679  feet,  but  the  depths  mentioned 
above  apply  only  to  486  feet  of  pier,  the  remaining  193  on  the  near 
side  of  the  land  being  only  for  shipping  which  draws  14  feet  of  water, 
while  the  east  dock  is  only  for  vessels  having  a  draft  of  less  than  14 
feet. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Native  cornstarch. — ^An  enterprising  yoimg  Costa  Rican  has 
begun  the  manufacture  of  cornstarch  from  the  best  native  corn  meal. 

CUBA. 

Holland  American  Line. — Beginning  September  7,  this  line 
established  a  new  service  between  Holland,  northern  Spain,  Habana, 
Veracruz,  and  New  Orleans.  Four  fine  new  transatlantic  liners 
will  alternate  in  the  service,  each  of  which  has  accommodation  for 
1,000  passengers  and  a  capacity  for  carrying  10,000  tons  of  general 
cargo. 

Docks  at  Mariel. — ^A  large  steamship  company  has  acquired 
permission  from  the  Government  for  the  construction  of  a  dock  at 
Mariel,  about  20  miles  from  Habana.  Other  steamship  companies 
are  also  negotiating  to  secure  sites  at  Mariel  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  dock  congestion  in  Habana. 


V. 
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Freight  rates  reduced. — The  American  Ward  Line  Co.  has  an-  ^ 

nounced  a  reduction,  effective  September  15,  on  the  freight  rates  on 
cargoes  of  rice,  eggs,  onions,  lard,  hay,  and  materials  for  making 
boxes,  barrels,  and  glassware  transported  between  New  York,  New  ■  ]  • 

Orleans,  and  Cuban  ports.  j 

Importation  of  rice. — presidential  decree  ordered  the  removal  [ 

of  the  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  rice,  effective  September  .  |  . 

7,  1921.  No  increase  has  been  made  in  the  retail  price  at  which  rice 
may  be  sold. 

Memorandum  of  Cuban  com.mercial  mission. — In  discussing  the 
commercial  conditions  of  Cuba  as  a  buyer  and  seller,  the  memoran¬ 
dum  of  the  mission  says;  “As  a  seller,  Cuba  supplies  the  United 
States  with  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  latter’s  consumption  of  ■ 

sugar  at  the  lowest  price  obtainable  in  the  world  to-day,  and  Cuba 
can  afford  to  do  so  because  she  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  any 
other  country.  As  a  buyer,  Cuba  imported  from  the  United  States 
in  the  calendar  year  of  1920  goods  to  the  value  of  $515,082,540,  which 
is  more  than  all  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  South  America 
combined  bought  from  the  United  States  during  the  same  period, 
and  very  close  to  the  quantity  imported  by  France,  a  country  with  ' 

50,000,000  inhabitants,  as  aga'mst  Cuba’s  two  and  three-fourths  mil-  | 

lions.  Cuba’s  place  as  an  importer  of  American  products  was  fourth  I 

last  year,  and  she  furthermore  buys  more  from  the  United  States 
than  all  its  insular  possessions — Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.” 

DOMINICAN  republic. 

Steamsihp  lines  reduce  rates. — ^The  Clyde  Santo  Domingo  Line  j 

to  Puerto  Plata,  the  Bull  Insular  Line,  and  the  Columbus  Line  of 
steamers  running  to  Puerto  Plata  reduced  the  surtax  on  freight  10  per 
cent  on  August  1 .  - 

New  ro.\ds. — The  towns  of  Baitoa  and  Tavera  are  opening  new  \ 

roads,  that  from  Baitoa  running  toward  Santiago  and  the  road  from  I 

Tavera  running  to  La  Vega.  The  work  is  being  done  by  shifts  of  the  ,  | 

inhabitants  of  the  districts,  who  labor  without  pay.  These  roads 
will  do  much  to  help  the  development  of  a  naturally  rich  region,  bring¬ 
ing  its  produce  nearer  to  the  city  markets.  | 

Cigar  factory. — The  Tobacco  Co.  has  recently  built  a  fine  new 
factory  in  Santiago,  fitted  with  the  most  modem  ventilating  appara¬ 
tus,  up-to-date  machinery  for  cigar  and  cigarette  making,  and  litho¬ 
graph  machines  for  the  printing  of  labels. 

ECUADOR. 

I.MPORTER8’  ASSOCIATION. — This  recently  organized  association  is 
composed  of  all  importers  established  in  Guayaquil  and  also  of  all 
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other  importers  of  the  country  desirous  of  joining.  The  main  object 
of  the  association  is  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  stability, 
development,  and  expansion  of  the  national  commerce,  and  to  protect 
the  import  trade  of  the  nation.  A  general  bureau  of  information  will 
be  established  in  Guayaquil  for  the  purpose  of  giving  all  data  concern¬ 
ing  foreign  manufactures  and  the  manufacturing  and  consuming 
centers  of  the  country.  The  association  will  study  the  commercial 
legislation  of  the  country  and  will  try  to  introduce  modem  systems 
which  will  aid  in  the  expansion  and  development  of  commerce  and 
promote  closer  relations  between  Ecuadorian  merchants  and  foreign 
manufacturers  and  dealers. 

Oil  conce.ssion. — ^The  Government  has  entered  into  a  contract 
with  a  Canadian  company  granting  it  the  right  to  exploit  the  oil  wells 
located  in  the  eastern  territories  of  the  country.  The  company  will 
advance  to  the  Government  the  amount  of  3,000,000  sucres,  which 
will  be  invested  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from  Sibamba 
to  Cuenca.  The  sum  of  1 ,500,000  sucres  is  part  of  the  price  of  the 
concession;  the  other  1,500,000  sucres  is  advance  payment  of  the 
percentage  of  petroleum  due  the  government  by  the  terms  of  the 
concession. 

Experimental  station  in  Chobo. — The  farmers  along  the  coast, 
eager  to  contribute  in  every  way  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
in  the  country,  decided  to  establish  in  Chobo  a  modern  experimental 
station.  The  land  secured  for  this  purpose  has  an  area  of  350  hec¬ 
tares  and  is  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  all  tropical  crops,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  small  experimental  farms,  and  the  creation  of  a  large 
zootechnic  farm.  The  work  is  under  expert  direction,  and  the 
institution  intends  to  study  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  and 
communicate  the  results  to  all  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  in 
order  to  help  them  improve  the  systems  used,  and  thus  secure 
better  profits  from  their  crops.  So  far  86  hectares  of  the  land  have 
been  cleared  and  planted  as  follows;  Four  hectares  of  cacao,  1  hec¬ 
tare  of  various  fruits,  3  hectares  of  bananas,  14  hectares  of  cotton, 
10  hectares  of  rice,  11  hectares  of  corn,  and  40  hectares  of  grass. 
All  these  fields  have  been  planted  according  to  the  best  agricultural 
methods,  so  as  to  enable  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  station  to  de¬ 
termine  the  varieties  best  suited  to  the  climate;  the  amount  of  seed 
that  should  be  used  in  each  case  per  unit  of  area;  the  time,  depth, 
and  distance  apart  at  which  the  seeds  should  be  planted;  the  value 
of  different  systems  of  cultivation;  the  best  machinery  and  tools  to 
use;  the  most  satisfactory  rotation  of  crops;  the  best  fertilizers  for 
each  kind  of  soil  and  each  plant  under  cultivation;  the  advantages 
of  artificial  irrigation;  the  advantage  of  introducing  new  plants  into 
the  coastal  regions;  and  the  expenses  and  profits  of  each  crop. 
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GUATEMALA. 

Black  beans. — The  1st  of  November  was  set  for  the  raising  of 
the  export  embargo  on  black  beans,  so  that  the  farmers  might  culti¬ 
vate  them  to  the  fullest  extent  and  provide  for  the  new  export. 

International  Railroad  telephones. — The  International  Rail¬ 
roads  of  Central  America  have  been  authorized  to  install  telephone 
lines  along  their  routes  for  the  private  use  of  the  railroad.  The 
contract  stipulates  that  these  telephones  may  not  be  used  by  the 
public,  but  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  ministry  of 
promotion  and  war  may  make  use  of  them  when  an  emergency 
arises;  also  that  the  Government  may  use  the  same  telephone  poles 
to  run  a  line  of  its  own  if  necessary. 

Silk  industry. — The  silk  industry  is  interesting  Guatemala  as  a 
new  source  of  national  wealth.  A  man  from  New  Orleans  who  grows 
a  mulberry  tree  with  extraordinarily  large  leaves  has  established  an 
office  in  Guatemala  city. 

HAITI. 

Matheux  dam. — A  dam  is  being  constructed  on  the  Matheux  to 
provide  an  increased  water  supply  for  irrigating  the  plain  of  I’Arca- 
haie.  Work  has  been  so  carried  on  as  not  to  cut  off  the  present 
supply  of  water. 

Return  of  German  property. — ^The  law  which  suspended  the 
sequestration  of  German  property  created  a  committee  to  inspect 
the  accounts  of  the  alien  property  custodian.  This  committee 
handed  in  its  report  in  September,  and  adjustment  with  those  who 
were  enemy  aliens  is  soon  to  follow. 

New  monthly  magazine. — The  Exporta teur  Haitien  is  a  new  com¬ 
mercial  monthly  review  which  made  its  appearance  on  October  1, 
entering  a  field  hitherto  neglected.  Articles  will  be  printed  in  both 
French  and  English. 

MEXICO. 

Oh  pipe  lines. — A  concession  has  been  granted  to  an  American 
company  to  construct  oil  pipe  lines  from  Puerto  Mexico  to  Salina 
Cruz,  on  the  Pacific.  The  lines  will  follow  the  National  Tehuan¬ 
tepec  Railroad  and  will  have  the  right  of  way  on  all  Federal  lands, 
terminals,  and  port  facilities.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the 
pipe  lines  will  bo  operated  under  Government  regulations  controlling 
common  carriers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  line  when 
completed  will  amount  to  $10,000,000.  The  work  must  be  finished 
within  26  months. 

Rehabilitation  of  rahways. — A  contract  has  been  signed 
between  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Mexican  Government  and  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  of  Philadelphia  by  which  a  credit  of  $2,500,000 
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will  be  advanced  to  the  Mexican  Government  to  aid  in  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  railways.  Under  the  arrangements  made  the  bulk  of 
the  credit  will  be  covered  by  the  purchase  of  45  locomotives  to  cost 
$2,000,000.  On  this  contract  payments  are  to  be  made  every  month 
for  36  months,  with  interest.  The  remaining  $500,000  covers  a  loan 
made  by  the  company  to  Mexico  to  assist  the  country  in  getting  its 
railroads  in  order.  This  money  is  to  be  expended  in  repairs  and  the 
proceeds  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  materials  in  Mexico  or  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  these  two  credits,  the  company 
took  an  order  for  20  consolidation  narrow-gauge  locomotives  under  a 
separate  arrangement,  to  be  paid  for  in  24  equal  monthly  payments. 

New  steamsiup  service. — Application  has  been  made  to  the 
Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  permit  to  establish  a  navigation  line  between  the  port  of  Pro¬ 
greso,  State  of  Yucatan,  and  that  of  Xcalak,  in  the  Territory  of 
Quintana  Roo. 

Railway  from  Lamentos  to  Ciudad  Juarez. — An  important 
mining  company  of  San  Antonio,  New  Mexico,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  investing  this  amount  in 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  60  miles  long  to  connect  the  mining 
district  of  Lamentos  with  Ciudad  Juarez.  The  aforementioned 
amount  represents  only  one-third  of  that  required  to  complete  the 
work,  the  other  two-thirds  to  be  furnished  by  another  mining  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  calculated  that  it  will  take  from  six  to  seven  months, 
with  a  force  of  not  less  than  600  men  working,  to  complete  the  road. 
This  railroad  is  of  great  importance  to  the  country,  and  especially 
to  Ciudad  Juarez,  as  it  places  that  city  in  direct  communication  with 
the  agricultural  region  of  Villa  Ahumeda,  now  traversed  by  the 
National  Lines. 

Copper  converter  plant. — ^^Vn  important  copper  mining  and 
smelting  concern  of  Santa  Rosalia,  Lower  California,  is  extending 
its  smelters  through  the  installation  of  a  converter  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  refining  all  the  matte  and  copper  blister  in  its  own  plant 
instead  of  shipping  it  away  for  refining.  The  cost  of  the  machinery, 
which  was  bought  in  the  United  States,  and  of  its  installation,  is 
estimated  at  about  $1,000,000. 

Irrigation  bureau. — The  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  a 
decree  creating  the  bureau  of  irrigation  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  personnel  of  the  new  bureau  in¬ 
cludes  about  200  employees,  whose  yearly  salaries  amount  to 
717,334.50  pesos.  An  additional  appropriation  of  310,000  pesos  is 
given  to  take  care  of  the  expenses  of  installation  and  also  for  the 
bulletins  and  other  publications  issued  by  the  bureau  and  the  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  of  the  engineers  and  other  employees  in  the  field. 
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PARAGUAY. 

New  telegraph  office. — The  Department  of  Mails  and  Tele¬ 
graphs  is  planning  to  open  a  branch  office  in  the  customhouse  of 
Asuncion.  This  will  facilitate  telegraph  communication  with  the 
other  customhouses  of  the  coast,  and  will  also  bo  of  great  benefit  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  harbor  section  of  the  city  and  to  travelers. 

Concepci6n-Bella  Vista  TELEOR.\pn  line. — The  new  Mancuello 
station  on  the  Concepci6n-Bolla  Vista  telegraph  line  was  recently 
opened.  The  line  is  being  advanced  so  as  to  join  with  the  Brazilian 
telegraph  line. 

Tobacco  crop. — According  to  a  report  from  the  administration  of 
the  Banco  Agricola  to  the  minister  ot  the  treasury  on  the  application 
of  funds  to  the  financing  of  agriculture  and  industry,  the  bank 
states  that  4,173,000  pesos  were  spent  in  the  purchase  of  common 
tobacco  and  2,310,000  pesos  in  Habana  grade. 

Ysahu  ants. — A  plague  of  Ysahu  ants,  which  are  very  voracious 
and  spread  rapidly,  is  threatening  large  tracts  of  land  from  which 
they  eat  off  all  the  vegetation,  working  ceaselessly  above  ground 
except  on  the  most  severe  days  of  the  winter  season.  Itacurubi  of 
the  Cordillera  was  the  first  town  to  start  a  private  campaign  against 
this  rapidly  spreading  menace  to  the  farmer.  Here  the  principal 
citizens  met  and  took  up  a  subscription  for  the  chemicals  with  which 
to  exterminate  the  ants. 

Projected  Brazil-Paraguay  railway. — A  bill  for  constructing  a 
railroad  from  the  Brazilian  port  of  Santos  to  Asuncidn  has  been 
proposed  to  the  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  plan  is  to 
construct  a  line  joining  Sorocabana  to  the  Paraguayan  railroad  which 
runs  to  Asuncidn,  a  distance  of  about  500  kilometers.  This  would 
give  an  outlet  for  Paraguayan  products  through  Brazil. 

PERU. 

Cattle  exhibition. — An  exhibition  of  blooded  domestic  animals 
of  Argentine  origin  was  held  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Farm 
School  (Gran j  a  Escuela).  The  animals  exhibited  included  Pcrcheron 
horses,  mules,  race  horses,  calves  of  pedigreed  stock,  cattle  of  crossed 
stock,  and  Holstein  cows  with  calves.  After  the  exhibition  the 
Argentine  minister  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  pointed  out 
the  advantages  of  increased  cattle  production  in  Peru,  including  its 
benefits  in  meat  and  milk  consumption  to  the  countr3%  President 
Leguia  responded  with  an  address  complimenting  the  importers  of 
this  fine  stock  for  the  improvement  of  the  national  herds. 

Aroentine-Peruvian  trade. — It  is  thought  that  in  Argentina 
there  is  a  market  for  Peruvian  sugar,  cotton,  medicinal  products, 
and  other  native  goods,  Peru  importing  in  exchange  wheat,  dried 
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fodder,  cattle  on  the  hoof,  and  other  ^Vrgentine  products.  This 
future  commerce  would  entail  the  establishment  of  new  shipping 
lines,  as  the  long  journey  by  rail  is  impracticable  for  the  cheap 
transportation  of  goods. 

Industrial  Exposition. — The  International  Industrial  Exposition 
was  opened  to  the  public  during  the  centennial  celebration  with  a 
representative  and  highly  interesting  display  of  manufactures  from 
all  over  the  world. 

SALVADOR. 

Import  tax. — A  tax  of  2  centavos  gold  has  been  imposed  on  all 
articles  entering  and  leaving  the  port  of  La  Libertad,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  sugar  and  coffee.  The  revenue  from  this  tax  will  be 
used  to  improve  the  road  system  of  the  department. 

URUGUAY. 

Stock  of  wheat  Aug.  2, — ^The  office  of  agricultural  statistics  on 
August  5  sent  a  report  of  wheat  on  hand  in  all  the  departments  to  the 
ministry  of  industry,  thus  ending  the  work  of  the  special  commission 
which  took  a  census  of  the  stocks  of  wheat  and  flour  on  hand  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  figures  are:  Establishments  storing  wheat 
and  flour,  2,746;  stock  of  flour,  14,783,248  kilos;  stock  of  wheat, 
50,321,142  kilos;  wheat  ground  to  flour,  19,218,214  kilos;  total  amount 
of  wheat,  69,539,453  kilos,  plus  5  per  cent  as  compensation  in  the 
minimum  stock  declared  by  the  holders  of  wheat,  3,476,972  kilos; 
grand  total  of  wheat  stock  on  hand,  73,016,425  kilos.  The  statistical 
office  also  states  that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  wheat  is 
about  70  per  cent,  or  150,000  tons.  The  consumption  for  this  year 
for  special  reasons  is  calculated  at  73  per  cent,  or  160,500  tons.  The 
quantity  for  consumption  from  June  30  to  December  31  is  estimated 
at  60,250  tons. 

Orange  production. — According  to  the  reports  of  the  directorate 
of  agricultural  defense,  the  statistics  on  orange  groves  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Artigas,  Rivera,  Cerro  Largo,  and  Salto  show  the  following 
figures:  The  orange  crop  of  Artigas  was  estimated  at  15,000  pesos. 
In  Rivera  there  are  25,000  orange  trees,  which  yield  an  average  crop 
of  6,000,000  to  7,500,000  oranges.  During  the  present  year  oranges 
have  sold  at  the  rate  of  4.50  pesos  per  thousand,  making  the  crop 
worth  30,000  pesos.  The  two  most  important  orange  plantations 
have  9,000  and  12,000  trees,  respectively.  In  Cerro  Largo  there  are 
30,000  orange  trees  bearing,  yielding  8,000,000  to  9,000,000  oranges. 
Last  year  5,300,000  oranges  were  shipped  from  the  station  of  Melo, 
while  1,000,000  were  shipped  from  the  other  stations.  The  value  of 
the  crop  is  calculated  at  80,000  pesos.  Salto  is  the  region  where  the 
cultivation  of  oranges  is  most  extensively  developed,  as  there  are  in 
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the  district  150,000  trees  in  bearing,  which  it  is  estimated  will  yield 
600,000  boxes  of  fruit,  worth  220,000  pesos.  Last  year  50,000  new 
trees  were  planted  and  new  plantings  are  being  made  this  year 
between  the  rows  in  vineyards. 

City  meat  stalls. — The  municipality  of  Montevideo  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  of  a  series  of  meat  stalls  where  the  city  government 
will  provide  meat  of  good  quality  sold  at  reasonable  prices  under 
sanitary  conditions. 

VENEZUELA. 

Steamship  service. — A  new  steamship  service  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  New  York  and  the  ports  of  Venezuela  by  the  Dutch 
West  India  Mail  Co.  The  itinerary  is  to  include  Amsterdam,  Para¬ 
maribo,  Georgetown,  Barbados,  Port  of  Spain,  Carupano,  Porlaman, 
Cumana,  La  Guaira,  Puerto  Cabello,  Curas  ao,  and  New  York.  On 
the  return  trip  vessels  will  make  regular  stops  at  one  of  the  northern 
ports  of  Haiti.  Service  is  to  be  fortnightly. 

Parcel  post  regulations. — A  consular  report  states  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  adds  war  materials  to  the  list  of  articles 
specially  prohibited  in  the  parcel-post  mails  to  Venezuela.  It  is 
also  stated  that  one  person  may  receive  any  number  of  packages  by 
the  same  steamer  to  Venezuela  provided  that  each  package  does 
not  weigh  over  5  kilos  (11  pounds). 

Heron  aiqrets. — The  State  of  Apure  has  issued  a  decree  govern¬ 
ing  the  raising  of  egret  herons  and  the  sale  of  their  feathers,  known 
in  the  millinery  trade  as  aigrets.  Each  dealer  who  raises  herons 
and  trades  in  their  feathers  is  obliged  to  bring  the  feathers  to  the 
State  revenue  department  for  inspection  to  determine  whether  the 
feathers  were  shed  by  the  bird  or  whether  the  bird  was  shot  and  the 
feathers  plucked  in  defiance  of  the  law.  If  the  trader  is  found  to 
have  feathers  from  birds  that  have  been  killed,  he  will  be  subject  to 
the  fines  imposed  in  such  cases — 500  bolivars  for  the  first  offense 
and  double  for  the  second.  Shotguns  will  be  taken  up  by  municipal 
and  district  authorities  within  their  jurisdictions  and  held  until 
December,  when  they  will  be  returned  to  their  owners.  Authorities 
of  civil  and  municipal  districts  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  shooting 
of  herons  in  their  limits.  Aigrets  coming  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  for  sale  in  this  State  will  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
as  native-growTi  feathers. 

Telegraph  lines. — The  Official  Gazette  published  a  contract 
for  constructing  and  operating  a  telegraph  system  through  the 
district  of  San  Fernando  of  the  State  of  Apure;  also  a  hydrocarbon 
concession  relating  to  certain  vacant  lands  in  the  federal  territory 
of  Delta  Amacuro. 


BOLIVIA. 

Profits  tax.. — On  June  25,  1921,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
issued  a  decree  giving  the  regulations  for  the  application  of  the 
profits  tax  law  by  which  5  per  cent  of  net  profits  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Government.  All  business  men  and  manufacturers,  whether  in 
private  concerns  or  in  stock  companies,  must  pay  the  5  per  cent  tax 
on  net  profits  with  the  following  exceptions:  (1)  The  profits  of  min¬ 
ing  enterprises  coming  under  the  law  of  February  26,  1920;  (2)  rural 
property  for  industrial,  agricultural,  or  stock-raising  development; 
(3)  liquor  factories  subject  to  other  taxes;  (4)  businesses  operating 
with  a  capital  of  less  than  5,000  bolivianos.  Article  2  states  the 
deductions  to  be  made  from  the  gross  profits  of  the  business  before 
computing  the  tax:  (o)  Salaries,  bonuses,  and  commissions  paid  to 
employees,  the  bonuses  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  profits; 
(6)  upkeep  of  material  and  buildings,  or  the  rent  of  the  same  if  not 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  business;  (c)  10  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  machinery  and  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  buildings;  (d)  in¬ 
surance  premiums,  providing  they  do  not  exceed  the  cash  value  of 
the  property  insured;  (c)  general  expenditures  not  exceeding  20  per 
cent  of  the  gtoss  profits;  (/)  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  working 
capital.  Article  3  states  that  the  tax  is  collectible  from  all  the 
profits  of  commercial  or  industrial  business,  including  its  dependent 
industries,  branches,  leased  property,  profits  on  loans,  deposits,  or 
dividends  on  shares  under  the  conditions  given  in  article  4,  which 
are :  That  the  person  or  corporation  paying  the  profits  tax  shall  have 
the  right  to  subtract  from  the  calculated  profit  tax  the  amount  which 
he  can  prove  he  has  paid  in  Government  taxes  on  dividends  or  other 
accounts.  Such  Government  taxes  therefore  must  not  figure  in  the 
general  expenditures.  Accounts  must  be  carried  from  January  1  of 
each  year. 

BRAZIL. 


Income  of  Central  Railroad  of  Brazil. — The  income  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  Brazil  shows  an  increase  of  3,000  contos  in  the 
first  half  of  the  current  year  over  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Federal  intervention  in  the  coffee  market. — As  a  result  of 
Federal  intervention  in  the  coffee  market  the  following  agreement 
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was  reached  between  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment: 

First.  The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  to  give  to  the  Federal  treasury,  to 
be  used  exclusively  in  coffee  transactions,  a  draft  for  15,000  contos, 
which  will  be  cashed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Second.  The  Federal  treasury  will  pay  back  to  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  said  amount  of  15,000  contos  as  soon  as  said  transactions  under 
the  care  of  the  Federal  Government  are  completed. 

Third.  The  benefits  or  losses  of  the  operation  will  be  divided  pro¬ 
portionally  to  the  amounts  used  by  the  Federal  treasury  and  by  the 
States  involved  in  it,  it  being  known  that  the  losses  that  eventually 
would  occur  in  the  course  of  the  operations  will  not  exceed,  as  far  as 
Sao  Paulo  is  concerned,  the  15,000  contos  limit  of  its  contribution. 

Fourth.  The  purchase  and  sales  of  coffee  will  be  made  under  the 
exclusive  care  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  markets  of  Santos 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  the  exports  of  each 
market. 

Fifth.  The  coffee  purchased,  both  in  Santos  and  in  Rio,  will  be 
placed  in  storage  in  Santos  and  Rio,  and  insured  against  all  risks. 

Sixth.  The  final  liquidation  of  the  transactions  resulting  from 
this  agreement  will  be  made  when  the  total  sale  of  the  purchased 
coffee  is  completed,  and  then  the  Federal  treasury  will  settle  accounts 
with  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

The  president  of  Sao  Paulo  sent  a  message  to  the  State  Congress, 
asking  for  the  acceptance  of  this  agreement  and  the  loan  to  the 
Federal  treasury  of  the  amount  of  15,000  contos  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purpose.  This  was  granted  and  the  plan  is  now  being 
carried  out. 

COLOMBIA. 

Monetary  circulation. — The  country  has  at  present  a  monetary 
circulation  of  53,159,403  pesos,  divided  as  follows:  Gold  coined  in  the 
Government  mints  at  Bogota  and  Medellin,  26,438,897  pesos;  silver, 
7,544,360  pesos;  nickel,  1,857,305  pesos;  gold  notes,  10,160,931 
pesos;  old  issues  of  notes,  213,123  pesos;  treasury  bonds,  3,250,838 
pesos;  treasury  bank  notes,  1,704,013  pesos;  bank  bonds,  1,410,000 
pesos;  gold  certificates  of  the  mint  of  Medellin,  579,412  pesos;  and 
Banco  de  Pasto  notes,  524  pesos. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Bank  of  emission. — In  accordance  with  decree  No.  40,  published 
July  19,  1921,  in  the  Gaceta,  private  banks  may  no  longer  issue  bills 
to  bearer.  Therefore  the  banks  were  ordered  to  liquidate  their  issues 
of  bills  within  15  days  after  the  publishing  of  this  decree,  and  the 
balance  of  the  issues  unpaid  on  this  date  were  deposited  in  gold 
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colones  in  the  Banco  Intemacional  de  Costa  Rica  with  a  statement 
of  the  series,  numbers,  and  denominations  of  the  bills  represented  in 
the  deposit.  The  Banco  Intemacional  de  Costa  Rica  is  now  obliged 
to  pay  these  bills  in  gold  to  bearer  upon  sight,  liberating  the  former 
banks  of  issue  from  all  further  responsibility.  The  Banco  Inter- 
nacional  de  Costa  Rica  turned  over  the  entire  sum  of  gold  colones 
received  as  balance  of  the  issues  of  bills  to  the  Government,  charging 
to  the  latter’s  account  the  value  of  the  bills  presented  for  exchange. 

CUBA. 

Reduction  in  Government  expenses. — The  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  informed  the  council  of  secretaries  that  the  monthly  expenses 
of  the  State  had  been  reduced  from  $11,000,000  to  $6,000,000. 

Habana  Electric  Co. — This  company  has  placed  in  the  market 
an  issue  of  secured  convertible  gold  notes  for  $1,500,000,  payable  in 
five  years  at  an  interest  of  7  per  cent.  The  proceeds  of  this  loan 
will  be  used  in  the  installation  of  additional  equipment  in  the  electric 
and  gas  plants,  which  will  increase  their  productive  capacity  50  per 
cent. 

GUATEMALA. 

Increase  in  liquor  revenue. — During  the  first  six  months  of 
1920  the  revenue  from  liquors  amounted  to  17,561,628.97  pesos, 
while  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  it  increased  to 
38,413,573.68  pesos. 

MEXICO. 

Mexican  debt. — The  foreign  debt  of  Mexico,  as  given  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  amounts  to  380,333,625  pesos.  The 
internal  debt  is  181,850,900  pesos,  and  the  interest  on  the  various 
State  debts,  which  by  special  agreement  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  pay,  totals  1,341,992  pesos.  The  total  indebtedness  of  Mexico, 
therefore,  is  stated  as  536,526,522  pesos. 

Gold  coinage. — A  report  published  by  the  Department  of 
Finance  states  that  the  coining  of  gold  currency  has  been  constantly 
increased  during  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  during  which  period  a 
total  of  14,600,000  pesos  in  gold  was  coined. 

PARAGUAY. 

Customs  revenue. — The  customs  revenue  for  the  month  of  July 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  4,600,000  pesos  legal  currency  and 
64,000  gold  pesos.  According  to  law  No.  467,  the  customs  revenue 
for  the  present  year  was  estimated  at  49,943,000  pesos  legal  currency 
and  650,000  gold  pesos,  which  entailed  a  monthly  average  collection 
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of  4,161,900  pesos  legal  currency  and  54,166  gold  pesos.  The  amount 
collected  by  the  customs  for  July,  therefore,  considerably  exceeds 
the  estimate. 

URUGUAY. 

$7,500,000  LOAN. — In  accordance  with  the  law  of  August  8,  1921, 
authorizing  a  $7,500,000  loan,  on  August  16  the  National  Council 
of  Administration  resolved  to  contract  the  loan  with  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  which  is  to  issue  bonds  of  the  Uruguayan 
foreign  debt  at  8  per  cent,  amortizable  in  25  years.  These  bonds  run 
from  August  1,  1921,  to  August  1,  1946,  and  the  8  per  cent  annual 
interest  is  payable  on  February  1  and  August  1  of  each  year.  The 
bonds  are  to  be  issued  in  two  denominations — $500  and  $1,000 — 
with  coupons.  The  Uruguayan  Government  reserves  the  right  to 
redeem  on  August  1,  1931,  or  thereafter,  all  bonds  in  circulation 
quoted  at  105  per  cent.  The  redemption  of  bonds  if  made  later 
than  August  1,  1931,  must  take  place  on  the  dates  when  interest  falls 
due.  In  order  to  form  an  amortization  fund,  the  Uruguayan  Gov¬ 
ernment  undertakes  to  pay  the  financial  agent  (National  City  Bank 
of  New  York)  on  November  1,  1921,  and  quarterly  thereafter  until 
August  1,  1931,  inclusive,  $75,000.  This  fund  is  to  be  used  to  buy 
bonds  in  the  open  market  if  purchasable  at  not  over  100  per  cent 
plus  the  interest  due  to  August  1, 1926,  and  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
105  per  cent  plus  the  interest  due  if  the  bonds  are  acquired  between 
August  1,  1926,  and  August  1,  1931.  The  complete  text  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  is  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  August  19,  1921. 

Credit  terms  to  Germany. — Due  to  the  6,000,000  pesos  credit 
to  Germany  approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic,  the  hide  and  wool  trade  with  that  country  has 
increased.  German  exporters  are  to  be  allowed  to  draw  270-day 
drafts  on  a  German  bank  in  Uruguayan  gold  pesos,  payable  to  a 
Uruguayan  bank,  accompanied  by  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  insurance 
policies,  and  other  documents  relating  to  Uruguayan  products, 
wool,  and  hides  to  be  shipped  to  Germany.  The  German  bank  on 
which  drafts  are  drawn  is  to  discount  them  at  6  per  cent  annual 
interest  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  (Uruguay),  which  will  send 
them  to  its  Berlin  agent  for  acceptance  to  be  handed  as  accepted  to 
the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Germany.  Ten  days  before  the  drafts  are 
due,  the  bank  on  which  they  are  drawn  must  pay  their  value  to  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic,  which  will  telegraph  its  Berlin  agent  to  hand 
the  drafts  to  the  Deutsche  Bank. 

VENEZUELA. 

Payment  of  claims. — A  decree  has  been  issued  granting  an  addi¬ 
tional  credit  to  the  budget  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Department  for 
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the  paj'ment  of  75,000  bolivars  to  the  British  minister  in  Venezuela 
in  settlement  of  the  claims  of  British  subjects  against  the  Venezuelan 
Government,  in  accordance  with  the  convention  signed  March  22, 
1921,  in  Caracas  by  the  Venezuelan  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and 
the  British  minister  to  Venezuela.  A  similar  decree  has  been  issued 
authorizing  the  payment  to  the  Italian  minister  to  Venezuela  of 
30,000  bolivars  in  settlement  of  the  claims  of  Italian  subjects  against 
the  Government  of  Venezuela,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  signed 
December  21,  1920,  in  Rome  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Italy  and 
Venezuela. 

Bank  statement. — The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Venezuela  on 
September  1  issued  a  statement  showing  that  the  net  profits  from 
the  various  branches  of  business  amounted  to  1,535,148.86  bolivars 
in  the  period  from  January  1  to  May  31,  1921,  to  which  is  added  the 
surplus  of  the  last  six  months  of  1920,  4,147.60  bolivars.  From 
the  total  the  following  distribution  of  1,180,000  bolivars  was  made: 
Dividend  No.  210,  July,  1921,  at  8  per  cent,  960,000  bolivars;  dividend 
No.  211,  August,  1921,  1  per  cent,  120,000  bolivars.  The  total  of 
the  guaranty  and  reserve  funds  on  May  31  was  4,372,484.49  bolivars. 
Within  the  semester  the  Board  of  Directors  figure  two  periods,  that 
from  January  1  to  May  31,  when  the  bank  operated  wnth  a  capital 
of  12,000,000  bolivars,  and  that  of  the  month  of  June,  when  the 
bank’s  capital  was  raised  to  23,602,000  bolivars. 


Exchange  of  students  and  professors. — On  August  1  a  conven¬ 
tion  was  signed  by  diplomatic  representatives  of  Uruguay  and  Brazil 
promoting  the  exchange  of  professors  and  students  between  the 
eilucational  institutions  of  those  countries.  The  salary  of  the  ex¬ 
change  professors  will  be  paid  by  the  country,  school,  or  university 
appointing  them,  unless  they  are  especially  invited  by  the  other 
country,  which  will  then  be  accountable  for  the  salaiy.  Students 
from  one  country  studying  in  the  other  will  have  free  matriculation, 
attendance,  and  examinations  in  educational  institutions.  This  con¬ 
vention  after  ratification  will  be  effective  for  an  indefinite  period,  or 
until  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  expresses  a  desire  to  dis¬ 
continue  it. 
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ECUADOR. 

Creation  of  PRO^^NCES. — The  Congress  has  issued  a  decree 
creating  in  the  eastern  region  of  the  Republic  two  new  Provinces 
under  the  names  of  Napo  Pastaza  and  Santiago  Zamora.  They  are 
located  in  the  Amazon  region  along  the  boundary  of  the  Andine 
Provinces  of  the  eastern  mountain  ridge.  The  eastern  Provinces 
will  be  administered  by  the  eastern  minister  through  a  director  and 
two  governors.  The  executive  will  have  power  to  fix  the  boundary 
of  the  Provinces,  cantons,  and  parishes,  and  to  designate  the  respec¬ 
tive  capital  cities.  A  technical  bureau,  composed  of  an  engineer, 
two  topographers,  one  cartographer,  and  two  assistants,  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  control  of  the  eastern  directorate.  This  bureau 
will  undertake  the  construction  of  all  public  works  on  the  eastern 
Provinces  and  the  survey,  drawing  of  plans,  and  appraisal  of  public 
lands. 

Eight-hour  law. — At  the  request  of  the  Employees’  Association 
the  eight-hour  law  of  September,  1916,  is  being  strictly  enforced. 
The  law  provides  for  48  hours’  work  a  week,  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
rest  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  only  establishments  exempt 
from  closing  on  Sundays  and  holidays  are  barber  shops  which  engage 
in  no  other  line  of  business;  these  may  remain  open  until  11  in  the 
morning. 

HAITI. 


Stamp  tax. — ^The  proportional  stamp  tax  effective  by  articles  24, 
30,  and  35  of  the  law  of  the  11th  of  August,  1903,  and  still  unpaid, 
will  bo  due  30  days  after  the  publishing  of  the  present  law  (Aug.  3) . 
Those  who  pay  the  taxes  in  the  period  named  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  fines  provided  for  in  articles  27  and  28.  ...  Beginning  with  the 

fiscal  year  1921-22,  the  tax  on  transference  of  titles  mentioned  in 
article  36,  law  of  August  11,  1903,  ■wdll  be  10  centimes  of  a  gourde 
on  each  transference  of  titles  per  100  gourdes,  or  10  centimes  gold 
on  each  $100.  These  titles  are  also  subject  to  an  annual  tax  of  25 
centimes  of  a  gourde  per  100  gourdes  or  $100  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  titles  to  bearer.  .  .  .  .iVssociations,  companies,  and  business 
firms  having  their  main  office  in  a  foreign  country  and  operating  in 
Haiti  are  subject  to  the  tax  on  revenue  established  by  article  43  of 
the  aforementioned  law,  which  is  to  be  computed  on  the  year’s  net 
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profits  of  the  branch  offices  or  agencies  in  Haiti  before  the  payment  of 
interest  on  dividends,  obligations,  and  shares.  The  full  text  of  this 
law  is  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  August  3,  1921. 

PERU. 

President’s  message. — The  President  in  his  message  read  to 
Congress,  July  28,  said  that  the  denounced  mining  claims  and  con¬ 
cessions  had  produced  in  the  last  six  montlis  a  revenue  of  10,673 
Peruvian  pounds,  an  increase  over  the  previous  semester,  and  that 
the  mining  code  had  gone  to  the  superior  committee  for  revision. 
The  criminal  code,  judicial  tariff,  and  registry  of  real  property  are  to 
be  revised,  and  special  legislation  is  recommended  for  the  indigenes. 

SALVADOR. 

Trade-mark  law. — The  National  Legislative  Assembly  has  issued 
a  law  governing  the  use  of  trade-marks.  National  or  municipal 
flags  or  shields  or  those  of  foreign  countries  may  not  be  used  as 
trade-marks,  nor  may  the  following  be  used;  The  shape  or  color 
of  the  object;  general  descriptive  terms  in  any  language  wliich  do 
not  present  some  novelty;  terms  or  expressions  generally  used  in 
Spanish  or  other  languages  to  show  the  kind  of  article,  its  class,  or 
quality;  immoral  drawings  or  expressions;  name  of  an  individual  or 
corporation,  unless  presented  in  a  peculiar  and  unique  form;  any 
trade-mark  already  registered  or  used  by  another,  or  similar  to  such 
a  trade-mark  if  to  be  used  to  distinguish  a  similar  product;  the  name 
or  picture  of  an  individual  if  objected  to  by  himself  or  his  heirs;  and 
distinctive  emblems  of  the  Red  Cross,  except  that  those  persons 
who  have  already  registered  and  used  such  trade-marks  may  not  be 
obliged  to  forego  their  use.  .  .  .  Any  proprietor  of  a  trade-mark, 
whether  native  or  foreign,  may  acquire  exclusive  use  of  this  mark 
within  the  country,  subject  to  the  laws.  .  .  .  Any  agriculturist, 
merchant,  or  industrial  promoter  may  protest  against  a  trade-mark 
which  causes  confusion  in  the  products  on  the  market,  provided  such 
plaintiff  has  complied  with  the  laws.  The  ownership  of  a  trade-mark 
passes  to  the  heirs  and  may  bo  transferred  by  contract.  The  cession  or 
sale  of  an  establishment  includes  the  transfer  of  the  trade-mark.  .  .  . 
Persons  desiring  to  obtain  the  exclusive  use  of  a  trade-mark  must  solicit 
permission  from  the  patent  office  furnishing  the  name,  profession,  and 
domicile  of  the  owner  of  the  trade-mark,  a  detailed  description  of  the 
trade-mark,  the  name  of  the  article,  the  nationality  of  the  trade¬ 
mark,  the  name  of  the  factory,  the  name  of  the  country  and  city, 
.  .  .  and  20  copies  of  the  trade-mark.  .  .  .  The  full  text  of  this  law 
is  pubUshed  in  the  Diario  Oficial,  July  30,  1921. 
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ARGENTINA. 

Woman  professor  in  medical  school. — Dr.  Maria  Teresa  Ferrari 
de  Gaudino,  who  won  through  a  competitive  examination  the  chair 
of  gynecology  in  the  faculty  of  medical  sciences,  is  the  first  .i^rgentine 
woman  to  be  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

Centennial  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires. — On  August 
12,  1921,  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  celebrated  the  first  centen¬ 
nial  of  its  foundation.  It  is  said  that  the  executive  council,  being 
constantly  importuned  by  the  persistent  demands  and  inquiries  re¬ 
ceived  from  prominent  citizens  who  were  then  very  much  interested 
in  the  advance  of  education  and  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
general,  proposed  to  the  General  Congress  in  1819,  under  the  Pueyrre- 
don  administration,  the  erection  of  an  educational  and  literary 
center  and  requested  to  be  given  full  power  and  cooperation  to 
carry  out  this  laudable  idea.  The  General  Congress  unanimously 
approved  the  project  and  authorized  the  Government  to  go  ahead 
with  the  plans  and  make  all  arrangements  for  the  creation  of  the 
university,  but,  due  to  certain  internal  disturbances,  the  project 
could  not  be  carried  out  at  that  time,  and  it  was  not  till  August  9, 
1821,  under  the  Rodriguez  administration,  that  the  final  plans  were 
satisfactorily  completed.  On  that  date  don  Mario  Rodriguez,  then 
brigadier  general,  governor,  and  captain  general  of  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires,  issued  a  decree  creating,  by  authorization  of  Congress, 
the  above-mentioned  university.  The  ceremonies  of  inauguration 
took  place  on  August  12,  1821.  The  direction  of  the  university  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Antonio  Saenz,  who  in  turn  commenced 
to  form  the  different  departments  and  place  them  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  prefect.  The  schools  founded  at  that  time  were  the 
following:  Sacred  sciences,  law,  mathematics,  preparatory  studies, 
the  academy  of  jurisprudence  and  school  of  medicine.  In  1828  the 
school  of  primary  instruction  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Interior  Department,  therefore  relieving  the  university  of  this  burden 
and  permitting  it  to  dedicate  its  full  attention  to  more  advanced  lines. 
In  1876  the  university  began  publishing  a  semiannual  volume  under 
the  name  of  Anales,  which  was  replaced  in  1904  by  the  present 
Revista  de  la  Universidad.  When  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  was 
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federalized  in  1880,  the  university  became  a  national  institution. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  composed  of  the  faculties  of  philosophy 
and  arts,  law  and  social  sciences,  medical  sciences,  physical  and 
natural  sciences,  agriculture  and  veterinary  sciences,  economic 
sciences,  and  the  preparatory  school. 

BOLIVIA. 

Teachers’  degrees. — The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
issued  a  decree  determining  the  titles  to  be  given  to  the  graduates  of 
the  various  schools  for  teachers.  Graduates  of  the  Institute  of 
Secondary  Instruction  are  to  have  the  degree  and  diploma  of  profesor 
normal;  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  of  primary  instruction, 
maestro  normal;  graduates  of  the  rural  normal  schools,  preceptor 
rural;  and  anyone  who  has  specialized  in  kindergarten  or  physical 
training  is  to  be  known  as  profesor  de  jardin  de  infantes  or  profesor 
de  ejercicios  fisicos. 

BRAZIL. 

Federation  of  students. — The  presidents  of  the  student  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  schools  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  military 
engineering,  liberal  arts,  and  commerce  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  held  a 
meeting  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  foundation  of  a  Brazilian  federa¬ 
tion  of  students.  The  bases  for  such  an  organization  are  outlined  as 
follows:  (a)  The  confederation  shall  be  composed  of  delegates  of  all 
Brazilian  college  associations;  (&)  it  shall  have  neither  religious  nor 
political  purposes;  (c)  it  shall  promote  the  holding  of  national  and 
international  congresses  of  students,  the  first  to  be  held  on  September 
7,  1922;  (d)  it  shall  celebrate  the  national  holidays;  (e)  it  shall  en¬ 
courage  public  and  professional  instruction;  (f)  it  shall  cooperate  in 
the  efficiency  of  national  defense  by  means  of  military  duty;  (g)  it 
shall  found  a  students’  house. 


CHILE. 

Schools  and  agriculture. — The  teachers  of  the  Republic  have 
been  called  upon  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  aid  in  the  promotion 
of  agriculture.  He  says  in  part: 

Using  the  land  around  their  homes  or  vacant  lots  in  the  neighborhood,  school  chil¬ 
dren  should  immediately  begin  some  agricultural  work  or  the  raising  of  animals,  how¬ 
ever  small  the  beginning  may  be. 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  schools  is  not  less  than  500,000.  If  the  profits  of 
their  gardening  should  amount  to  only  10  pesos  apiece,  public  wealth  would  be 
increased  5,000,000  pesos. 

The  Government  therefore  calls  upon  educators  to  assume  this  new  responsibility 
of  promoting  the  teaching  of  gardening  in  their  schools,  and  of  obtaining  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils  (and  of  society,  if  necessary),  so  that  the  ambition  that  every  child 
should  have  a  garden  supervised  by  his  teacher  may  be  converted  into  a  reality.  Each 
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little  cultivator  should  be  made  to  understand  that  when  he  plants  his  seed  and  reaps 
his  harvest  he  is  not  doing  it  for  himself  alone,  but  that  he  is  fulfilling  the  civic  duty  of 
being  a  producer,  a  creator  of  national  wealth. 

Model  school. — A  fine  new  building  for  the  Bernardo  O’Higgins 
Model  School  in  Vifia  del  Mar  was  lately  finished  at  a  total  cost  of 
893,000  pesos.  It  has  a  capacity  of  900  pupils. 

Commercial  evening  school. — The  students  of  the  Normal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Commerce  in  Santiago  have  opened  a  free  evening  school  for 
working  men  and  women. 

Teachers  of  Spanish. — In  addition  to  the  Chilean  exchange 
professor  who  is  to  be  at  the  University  of  California  this  winter,  two 
young  women  have  come  from  Chile  to  teach  in  Winthrop  College, 
South  Carolina,  and  a  young  Chilean  will  be  an  instructor  in  the 
Normal  University  of  Illinois. 

Evening  schools. — In  August  the  Society  for  Evening  Schools 
for  Working  Men  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary.  Founded  by 
a  group  of  altruistic  and  patriotic  young  men,  the  society  has  gradu¬ 
ally  grown  until  it  now  has  in  a  crowded  district  of  Santiago  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  School,  a  dispensary  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
Guillermo  Eyzaguirre  Library,  all  housed  in  a  building  erected  and 
owned  by  the  society. 

COLOMBIA. 

PuBUC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. — The  number  of 
pubUc  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  Republic  is  5,453, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  350,241  pupils  of  both  sexes,  housed  in 
2,000  buildings,  many  of  them  of  modern  construction.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  maintains  in  Bogotfi,  12  day  and  night  schools  for  laborers. 

Colombia’s  West  Point. — The  Military  Academy  of  Bogota  was 
founded  in  1904  under  the  Reyes  administration.  Quite  recently  the 
Government  created  a  school  of  aviation,  which  forms  part  of  Colom¬ 
bia’s  scheme  of  national  defense,  as  does  also  the  War  College  for  the 
training  of  staff  officers  in  the  higher  spheres  of  warfare.  Eligibility 
to  the  military  academy  in  Colombia  rests  solely  on  the  ability  of 
the  applicant  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  elementary  sub¬ 
jects,  but  thereafter  the  course,  which  covers  a  period  of  four  years, 
gradually  becomes  more  difficult  and  extends  not  only  to  military 
instruction,  but  to  numerous  branches  of  civil  learning.  Graduates 
from  the  academy  are  sent  to  the  army  with  the  rank  of  second 
lieutenants,  and  are  immediately  assigned  to  duty  with  the  battalions 
garrisoning  the  various  Departments  of  the  Republic. 

Cajas  Escolares. — Under  this  name  there  was  founded  seven 
years  ago  in  Bogota  a  charitable  institution  for  the  protection  of 
poor  children  who  attend  the  pubUc  schools  and  whose  parents  are 
not  able  to  support  them.  This  institution  provides  breakfast  for 
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all  of  these  children  and  maintains  in  every  school  a  restaurant  where 
free  meals  are  given  daily.  It  also  supplies  the  children  with  neces¬ 
sary  clothing  and  is  planning  to  open  summer  camps  where  children 
can  have  a  vacation  in  the  open  air. 

COSTA  KICA. 

Alajuel^v  EXPOSITION. — To  celebrate  the  centenary  the  teachers 
of  circuit  1  of  the  Province  of  Alajuela  opened  a  provincial  exposi¬ 
tion  for  schools,  agriculturists,  artisans,  and  makers  of  general  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Province.  The  school  exhibit  had  the  place  of  honor  in 
the  building.  The  exposition  was  held  in  the  Boys’  High  School  of 
Alajuela. 

Night  school  for  working  women. — The  Miguel  Obregon  School, 
at  Alajuela,  is  opening  night  classes  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
workmen,  with  a  separate  section  for  servants,  at  which  the  common- 
school  branches,  as  well  as  domestic  arts,  will  be  taught. 

Funds  for  school  buildings. — Congress  has  voted  20,000  colones 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  school  building  at  Hervidero,  district 
of  San  Francisco  de  Cartago;  1,000  colones  for  similar  use  in  the 
district  of  Zamora,  Canton  of  San  Ramon;  and  such  sum  as  shall  be 
needed  for  a  new  schoolhouse  in  San  Jos6. 

Agricultural  festival. — The  Juan  Rudm  School,  at  San  Jose, 
recently  held  a  fiesta  del  arado  (festival  of  the  plow)  to  promote 
interest  in  the  agricultural  side  of  public  instruction.  The  President 
of  the  Republic  honored  the  festival  by  his  presence. 


CUBA. 

Vaccination  for  school  children. — The  director  of  the  sanitary 
department  has  ordered  all  head  masters  of  schools  throughout  the 
island  to  vaccinate  all  school  children  except  those  who  show  sat¬ 
isfactory  marks  of  recent  vaccination.  All  the  sanitary  offices  of 
the  country  have  been  supplied  with  the  necessary  amount  of  vaccine. 
The  campaign  will  begin  in  Habana. 

DOMINICAN  republic. 

Delegate  to  student  congress. — Dr.  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena 
was  appointed  as  Dominican  delegate  to  attend  the  Pan  American 
Students’  Congress  which  took  place  in  Mexico  in  September  and 
which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  student  bodies  of  both 
North  and  South  America. 


ECUADOR. 


Special  fund  for  school  buildings  and  child  welfare. — A 
decree  of  June  6,  1921,  creates  a  special  fund,  partly  from  a  graduated 
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inheritance  tax  and  partly  from  a  small  tax  on  imports  and  exports. 
About  half  of  this  fund  is  to  he  devoted  to  child  welfare,  especially 
milk  stations,  school  lunches,  day  nurseries,  orphanages,  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  hospitals ;  the  other  half  is  to  be  used  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  school  buildings  throughout  the  Republic,  preference  being 
given  to  the  Vicente  Rocafuerte  School  at  Guayaquil,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  School  of  Medicine  at  Cuenca.  Local  authorities  are  re¬ 
quired  to  expend  10  per  cent  of  their  revenues  for  school  buildings. 
The  law  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  with  the  assistance  of  local  advisory  boards. 

Need  fob  trained  teachers. — The  two  normal  institutes  at 
Quito  have,  since  their  founding  in  1905,  graduated  273  teachers, 
of  whom  225  are  still  in  the  service.  As  only  8  per  cent  of  the 
primary-school  teachers  are  normal  graduates,  however,  there  is 
great  need  for  all  whom  the  institutes  can  supply. 

GUATEMALA. 

School  nurses. — Positions  for  tw’o  school  nurses  have  recently 
been  created  by  presidential  decree,  and  a  medical  inspector  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  school  hygiene. 

Public  education. — During  1920  there  were  1,334  day  schools 
open  and  87  night  schools;  42  new  schools  were  founded  and  33  addi¬ 
tional  teachers  appointed;  the  total  number  of  registered  pupils  was 
37,563. 

By  decree  of  December  24,  1920,  the  Normal  School  for  Indigenes 
was  founded,  with  the  object  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  country 
schools  and  agricultural  classes.  This  school  is  said  to  be  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  Latin  America  and  is  making  good  progress. 

School  expenditliies. — The  school  expenditures  for  the  past  22 
years,  beginning  with  724,395.02  pesos  in  1898,  amounted  to 
78,004,287.34  pesos,  including  the  12,848,270.29  pesos  expended  in 
1920. 

Increases  and  improvements  in  schools. — The  work  completed 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  up  to  June  30,  1921,  in¬ 
cluded  the  erection  and  repair  of  primary  school  buildings;  con¬ 
servatory;  construction  of  the  School  of  Medicine;  foundation  of 
School  of  Fine  Arts;  formation  of  troop  of  boy  scouts;  organization 
of  medical  student  service;  foundation  of  the  Western  National  School 
of  Commerce  at  Quezaltenango,  and  of  a  Normal  School  for  Indigenes; 
creation  of  150  scholarships;  organization  of  fine  arts  contests;  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Academy  of  Teachers;  establishment  of  the  system  of 
technical  inspection;  organization  of  the  normal  school;  organiza¬ 
tion,  nilings,  and  curriculum  for  commercial  schools;  draft  of  law 
on  primary  education;  school  attendance  regulations;  increase  of 
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teachers’  salaries;  legislation  making  service  obligatory  to  scholar¬ 
ship  teachers;  kindergarten  programs;  rulings  for  primary  schools; 
and  pensions  to  five  persons  studying  abroad. 

HONDURAS. 

School  budget. — The  budget  of  public  instruction  for  the  five 
months  from  March  1,  to  July  31, 1921,  showed  the  following  figures: 
Department,  6,700  pesos;  library  and  national  archives,  2,200  pesos; 
primary  instruction,  first  section,  10,925  pesos;  second  section, 
101,200  pesos;  normal  and  secondary  education,  77,545  pesos, 
subsidies,  15,400  pesos;  professional  education,  26,650  pesos;  pen¬ 
sions  and  sundry  expenses,  44,445  pesos;  total,  285,065  pesos. 

School  data. — The  school  census  completed  in  December,  1919^ 
showed  that  there  were  in  the  Republic  87,207  children  from  7  to  15 
years  of  age,  of  whom  35,912  were  receiving  instruction.  During  the 
1920  school  year  247  boys  and  240  girls  were  students  in  the  four 
normal  schools  of  the  country.  The  N ational  Institute  of  Tegucigalpa, 
the  National  School  of  Secondary  Education  in  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan, 
La  Independencia  School  in  Santa  Barbara,  Leon  Alvarado  School 
in  Comayagua,  and  La  Fratemidad  School  in  Juticalpa  are  all  sec¬ 
ondary  institutions.  In  1920  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  these 
schools  was  71  and  of  students  259.  Graduates  from  these  schools 
are  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tegucigalpa  is  the  only  school  granting  the  professional  degrees 
of  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  civil  engineering.  Its  courses  in 
these  subjects  are  open  only  to  students  with  the  degree  given  by  the 
secondary  schools. 

NICARAGUA. 

School  funds. — Fifty  thousand  pesos,  a  fourth  of  the  six  months 
Government  surplus,  will  be  used  principally  for  public  instruction. 
The  granting  of  money  for  foreign  scholarships  has  been  suspended 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  nine  new  primary  schools 
have  been  founded. 

Elementary  school. — An  elementary  school  for  boys  has  been 
established  in  the  Eden  Mine  plant  under  the  charge  of  a  Catholic 
priest.  • 

PARAGUAY. 

Paraguayan  Institute. — In  the  educational  and  cultural  program 
of  the  Paraguayan  Institute  is  a  series  of  concerts  and  lectures  as  a 
part  of  its  university  extension  course.  The  musical  course  was 
begun  during  the  first  part  of  August  by  two  concerts  which  will 
be  followed  by  other  concerts  every  fortnight.  Among  the  lecture 
subjects  on  the  program  are  history;  Brazilian,  French,  and  con- 
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temporary  Spanish  literature;  statistics;  and  economic  themes. 
Health  lectures  will  be  given  on  alcoholism,  tuberculosis,  and  physical 
training. 

SoRBONNE  PROFESSOR. — The  Paraguayan  Institute  secured  Prof. 
Raymond  Ronze,  of  the  history  department  of  the  Sorbonne  of  Paris, 
now  in  South  America  on  a  mission  to  the  La  Plata  River  region,  to 
give  a  lecture  on  “Characters  of  France.”  This  lecture  was  a  r6sum6 
of  the  three  months’  course  which  Prof.  Ronze  has  been  giving  in  the 
University  of  Montevideo. 

School  of  surveying. — The  Government  school  for  surveyors  has 
been  opened  this  year,  with  a  two-year  course.  Entrants  must  have 
finished  the  fourth  year  of  the  national  secondary  school. 

PERU. 

Free  night  school. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Assembly  of 
United  Associations,  which  endeavors  to  promote  popular  culture,  a 
free  night  school  for  workmen  has  been  established  in  Lima.  It  has 
for  its  object  industrial  teaching  and  the  eradication  of  illiteracy, 
liaborers  are  asked  to  cooperate. 

School  report. — During  the  year  3,107  primary  schools  were 
open  and  194,701  students  of  both  sexes  were  receiving  instruction 
in  those  grades.  Secondary  instruction  progressed  normally,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  information  given  in  the  President’s  message. 

SALVADOR. 

School  lunch  rooms. — The  municipality  of  San  Salvador  began 
the  installation  of  its  system  of  school  lunch  rooms  as  a  feature  of 
the  centenaiy  celebration.  In  addition  to  providing  for  these  lunch 
rooms,  which  will  furnish  school  children  with  a  properly  balanced 
meal,  the  committee  in  charge  hopes  to  collect  sufficient  funds  to  give 
school  children  excursions  to  the  seaside  where  sickly  and  city-bred 
children  may  have  an  outing  otherwise  impossible  to  them. 

Centenary  program. — The  centenary  celebration  program  of  the 
National  Commission  for  Physical  Culture  and  Civic  Education  was 
as  follows:  (1)  The  Salvadorean  national  anthem;  (2)  lecture  on  the 
significance  of  the  celebration;  (3)  presentation  of  the  Federal  flag 
and  the  oath  of  allegiance  by  the  pupils  of  the  boys’  schools;  (4)  the 
singing  of  the  Hymn  to  Morazan,  dedicated  to  the  celebration  by  the 
commission;  (5)  parade  of  all  the  schools  with  the  Federal  flag. 
All  Salvadorean  students  over  9  years  of  age  in  the  boys’  schools 
swore  allegiance  to  the  Federal  flag. 

Anniversary  of  Polytechnic  School. — The  Polytechnic  School 
celebrated  its  fifty-third  anniversary  with  a  program  of  patriotic  and 
classical  musical  numbers,  addresses,  and  recitations. 
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Government  educational  bureau  reorganized. — The  bureau 
of  primary  education  has  been  reorganized  into  five  sections,  in  charge 
of  curriculum  and  teaching  staff,  school  buildings,  sanitation,  dental 
clinic,  and  other  branches  of  the  service. 

Secondary  education. — A  recent  executive  decree  classifies  the 
secondary  schools  as  follows:  First  class,  those  giving  the  complete 
five-year  course;  second  class,  those  offering  three  years;  and  third 
class,  those  having  only  two  years. 

URUGUAY. 

Secondary  school  statistics. — During  the  year  1920  there  were 
6,060  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Republic, 
including  the  new  evening  schools.  In  1910  the  total  attendance  was 
1,755. 


ARGENTINA. 


Aviator  visits  Asuncion. — The  Argentine  aviator  Senor  Jos6  I. 
Cigorraga  stopped  in  Asuncion  on  his  way  from  Formosa.  Ho 
remained  in  Asuncion  two  days,  making  flights  with  passengers, 
before  beginning  the  return  journey  to  Formosa. 

BOLI^^A. 

Bolivian  Academy. — The  Bolivian  Academy  has  admitted  as  a 
new  member  Sefior  Jaime  Freyre. 

Clintc. — A  new  medical  clinic  has  been  instituted  in  the  city  of 
Cochabamba. 

BRAZIL. 

New  film  company. — A  new  moving-picture  company  has  been 
organized  in  Porto  Alegre,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  under  the  name  of 
Itapuan  Film  Co.  This  company  will  start  publishing  a  weekly 
moving-picture  journal  containing  Brazilian  news. 

Furthermore,  the  same  company  plans  the  foundation  of  a  screen 
school  to  prepare  artists  for  the  screen.  This  school  will  be  directed 
by  a  competent  Austrian  artist. 

New  hotel  in  Rio  Grande. — The  Costeira  Navigation  Steamship 
Co.,  one  of  the  most  important  of  Brazil,  will  construct  a  large  new 
hotel  in  the  port  of  Rio  Grande,  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The 
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building  will  be  erected  on  the  site  granted  to  said  company  under 
contract  by  the  Government. 

University  of  Buenos  Aires. — In  reply  to  an  invitation  of  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  board  of  the  University  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  decided  to  send  to  the  Argentine  capital  a  delegation  of  three 
professors  to  represent  the  Brazilian  University  at  the  centenary 
celebration  of  the  foundation  of  the  Argentine  University. 

Immigration. — On  board  the  steamship  Cuyaba,  of  the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro  Steamship  Co.,  were  2,000  German  immigrants,  who  landed 
at  Recife  to  settle  in  the  agricultural  colonies  of  the  State  of  Per¬ 
nambuco. 

CHILE. 

Dental  congress. — The  first  Chilean  dental  congress  met  in  Santi¬ 
ago  in  September  in  connection  with  the  yearly  clinics  held  by  the 
Odontological  Society  and  the  Dental  School. 

American  surgeon. — Dr.  William  Sharpe,  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University,  has  been  lecturing 
in  Santiago  on  brain  and  nerve  surgery,  using  moving-picture  films 
in  illustration.  He  has  also  visited  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Lima.  Last  year  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo  and  Dr. 
Martin  were  in  Chile. 

MATER^^TY  ward. — A  new  maternity  ward  is  to  be  added  at 
public  expense  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Santiago. 
It  will  be  completed  this  year,  102,900  pesos  having  been  appropriated 
for  its  construction.  It  is  expected  that  this  ward  will  be  one  of  the 
best  equipped  in  South  America. 

Baby  dispensary. — A  baby  dispensary  in  Valparaiso,  open 
two  days  a  week,  has  been  obliged  to  limit  the  daily  number  of  babies 
admitted  to  50.  Layettes  are  given  and  food  provided  at  nominal 
cost.  While  this  dispensary  is  part  of  the  Presbyterian  work  in  Val¬ 
paraiso,  it  has  been  maintained  since  its  foundation  two  years  and  a 
half  ago  almost  entirely  by  the  generous  gifts  of  Valparaiso  residents, 
both  Chilean  and  foreign. 

Orphan  asylum. — Don  Manuel  Urrutia,  who  died  several  months 
ago,  bequeathed  to  the  charity  commission  of  Santiago  his  entire 
fortune  for  the  founding  of  two  orphan  asylums,  with  the  exception 
of  a  bequest  for  adding  a  surgical  and  medical  ward  to  a  Santiago 
hospital.  If  the  amount  of  his  property  does  not  reach  5,000,000 
pesos,  the  interest  is  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  sum  is 
complete,  when  land  not  less  than  five  blocks  in  extent  is  to  be  bought 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Santiago.  Here  an  asylum  for  boys  and  another 
for  girls  are  to  be  built.  The  will  says  that  poor  and  abandoned 
children  are  to  be  received,  given  a  moral  and  religious  education, 
and  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  trade  by  which  they 
may  earn  their  living. 
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Schools  for  nurses. — The  public  instruction  council  has  adopted 
a  regulation  standardizing  nurses’  training  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
Republic,  according  to  the  requirements  and  course  of  study  of  the 
official  school.  After  completing  their  studies,  student  nurses  who 
desire  a  diploma  must  take  an  examination  before  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  dean  of  the  school  of  medicine. 

COLOMBIA. 

Boy  scouts. — The  boy  scouts  of  the  Ricuarte  school,  taking 
advantage  of  the  summer  vacation,  organized  an  excursion  to  visit 
the  Department  of  Caldas,  They  reached  the  Magdalena  River 
by  way  of  Cambao,  and  from  there  went  to  Mariquita,  Manizales, 
Pereira,  and  Cartago.  The  trip  covered  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  interesting  sections  of  the  country  and  was  very  instructive  to 
the  members  of  the  party. 

costa  RICA. 

Medal  for  President  Harding. — One  of  the  medals  designed  by 
Costa  Rica  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  independence  w’as  presented 
to  President  Harding  by  the  Costa  Rican  minister  in  Washington, 
Dr.  Octavio  Beeche. 

Health  program. — The  international  sanitation  commission  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  has  been  w’orking  in  Costa  Rica 
since  September,  1914,  has  now  covered  the  entire  country.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  for  the  present  year  and  1922  has  made 
the  following  terms  for  carrying  on  the  work  against  hookworm; 
After  May  1,  1921,  the  Costa  Rican  Government  agrees  to  contribute 
2,315  colones  a  month  for  the  staff  and  expenses  of  the  campaign, 
while  the  sanitation  commission  will  furnish  the  medicine  and 
scientific  material  as  well  as  the  salary  of  the  director,  assistant 
director,  and  secretary;  in  1922  the  Government  will  give  2,750 
colones  a  month  and  $1,000  for  medicines,  while  the  sanitation  com¬ 
mission  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  will  pay  the  salary  of  Dr.  Nunez 
and  the  secretary  and  buy  drugs  to  the  value  of  $1,000,  making  a 
total  of  $5,200.  The  present  health  organization,  built  up  by  the 
international  sanitation  commission,  is  entirely  national  and  trained 
to  conduct  the  work  efficiently,  permitting  the  international  sani¬ 
tation  commission  gradually  to  withdraw  to  work  in  other  fields. 

Mastodon. — The  remains  of  a  mastodon  were  recently  found 
near  Cartago. 

CUBA. 

Celebration  of  October  lO. — Interesting  moving  pictures  of 
Cuban  scenes  and  of  the  sugar  industry  w’ere  shown  at  a  celebration 
in  Washington  of  the  Cuban  revolution  of  1868,  which  began  on 
October  10  with  the  “grito  de  Yara.”  A  large  audience  was  present 
at- the  invitation  of  the  Cuban  vice  consul. 
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Statue  of  Ex-President  Estrada  Palma. — ^The  President  of 
the  Republic,  as  well  as  many  other  prominent  citizens  and  a  large 
number  of  people,  attended  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  magnificent 
statue  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  Avenida  de  los  Presidentes,  Habana, 
to  the  memory  of  the  first  President  of  the  Republic,  Tomiis  Estrada 
Palma. 

Life-saving  corps  at  Marianao  Beach. — The  Red  Cross  and  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  have  established  at  the  Playa 
de  Marianao,  Habana ’s  most  popular  bathing  resort,  a  beach  patrol 
and  a  first-aid  station,  which  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  protection 
of  the  public. 

The  theater. — A  new  cultural  center  under  the  name  of  Academia 
Universitaria  del  Teatro  has  just  been  established  in  Habana.  The 
object  of  this  academy  will  be  to  promote  throughout  Cuba  the 
development  of  the  drama.  Monthly  lectures  of  public  interest  will 
be  given,  public  competitions  will  be  encouraged,  and  the  association 
will  issue  a  magazine  which  will  serve  as  its  official  publication. 

Do>nNiCAN  republic. 

Refitting  of  ancient  church. — The  ancient  church  of  Boy&  was 
built  by  the  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Doha  Catalina  Marin  receiving 
a  commission  for  it,  and  was  completed  in  1664.  A  tablet  shows 
where  the  remains  of  Doha  Catalina  lie  beneath  the  floor.  The 
church,  once  rich  in  sacred  ornaments  and  vessels,  has  been  despoiled 
from  time  to  time  and  has  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes. 
Repairs  were  begun  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  and  were  com¬ 
pleted  for  August  15,  and  on  that  day  pilgrims  and  worshipers  came 
as  in  ancient  times  to  the  old  and  beautiful  church. 


GUATEMALA. 

Archaeological  discoveries. — ^The  Carnegie  Institute,  working 
in  the  Department  of  Pet6n,  discovered  last  year  two  Maya  cities, 
Uaxactiln  and  Xultun,  and  have  but  recently  finished  the  photograph¬ 
ing  of  all  the  shafts  and  stones  bearing  hieroglyphics.  Among  the 
photographs  was  one  which  showed  a  very  ancient  stone  with  clear 
characters.  From  the  deciphering  of  this  stone  in  Naranjo,  called 
Stela  25,  which  begins  and  ends  with  two  different  dates,  comes  the 
information  that  the  city  of  Naranjo  was  being  built  in  340  A.  D.,  when 
the  stone  in  question  wa.s  erected  as  a  venerable  monument  brought 
from  elsewhere.  The  life  of  the  city  of  Naranjo  continued  apparently 
for  about  500  years.  All  this  information  is  gained  from  the  deci¬ 
phering  of  the  stones  and  the  comparison  of  dates,  and  the  naming  of 
the  centuries  of  the  life  of  the  Maya  Empire,  which  in  those  days  at 
its  height  extended  from  Copan,  Honduras,  to  Palenque  and  Ocosingo 
in  Chiapas,  Mexico,  and  to  Tikal  and  the  northern  part  of  Pet6n. 
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HONDURAS. 

Progress  in  a\tation. — Two  young  Honduranians  have  been 
sent  to  the  United  States  by  the  Government  to  study  aviation.  An 
aviation  school  is  in  course  of  construction  and  will  soon  be  opened. 
The  minister  of  war  and  navy,  who  believes  that  aviation  should  be 
introduced  into  Honduras  for  official  and  commercial  purposes, 
suggested  that  the  officers  and  men  connected  with  the  Department  of 
War  and  Navy  give  one  day’s  salary  to  the  aviation  committee  as  a 
contribution  to  flying  machines,  and  his  suggestion  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  This  means  thousands  of  dollars  toward 
the  aviation  fund. 

Central  American  Union. — On  September  6  the  national  con¬ 
stituent  assembly,  meeting  in  Tegucigalpa,  chose  that  city  and 
department  as  the  Federal  district  of  the  Republic  of  Central  America. 

Tuberculosis  ward. — The  medical  students  celebrated  the 
independence  centenary  by  presenting  a  tuberculosis  ward  to  the 
general  hospital  in  Tegucigalpa. 

Centenary  gift. — The  Spanish  colony  in  San  Pedro  Sula  pre¬ 
sented  the  city  with  a  marble  sculpture  as  a  centenary  gift. 

MEXICO. 

Terminal  station. — Construction  on  the  Grand  Railway  Terminal 
Station,  into  which  all  railroad  lines  entering  the  City  of  Mexico  will 
converge,  will  be  started  soon.  The  Department  of  Communications 
and  Public  Works  has  all  the  plans  ready.  The  structure  will  be 
architecturally  beautiful  as  well  as  commodious  and  convenient. 

Immigration. — In  order  to  protect  Mexican  workers,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  has  issued  a  decree  stating  that  all  foreigners  desiring 
to  enter  Mexican  territory  must  bring  with  them  at  least  1,000  pesos 
each. 

Child-welfare  lectures. — ^The  children’s  week  exposition  cele¬ 
brated  in  Mexico  City  was  attended  by  more  than  10,000  people. 
The  principal  departments  visited  were  those  where  milk  was  hygi- 
enically  sterilized,  analyzed,  and  prepared  for  infant  feeding.  Many 
interesting  exhibits  were  installed.  Some  of  the  subjects  treated 
were  prenatal  care;  milk;  infant  mortality;  children’s  diseases;  care 
of  children  as  to  daily  program,  feeding,  clothing,  teeth,  and  eyes; 
housing;  and  the  rural  child.  Lectures  on  pertinent  subjects  were 
given  both  morning  and  afternoon. 

New  playground. — The  American  colony  has  presented  to  the 
City  of  Mexico  as  a  centennial  gift  a  playground  for  children,  provided 
with  modern  apparatus  and  proper  instructors.  The  formal  opening 
took  place  on  September  22.  This  constitutes  the  introduction  into 
68989— 21— Bull.  5 - 7 
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Mexico  of  a  popular  American  institution,  and  if  found  to  be  success¬ 
ful  a  permanent  playground  association  may  be  developed. 

The  “Grito  de  Dolores.” — ^The  famous  and  traditional  ceremony 
of  the  “Grito,”  which  had  its  origin  in  the  trying  days  of  the  first 
revolution,  and  has  been  handed  dowm  to  the  Mexican  people  as  a 
heritage  and  articulate  expression  of  devotion  to  the  country  and  its 
ideals,  took  place  on  the  night  of  September  15  before  the  national 
palace,  to  commemorate  the  hundredth  anniversarj’  of  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  Mexican  independence.  Hidalgo  first  uttered  the  “Grito” 
on  the  night  when  he  aroused  the  whole  land  by  the  ringing  of  the 
church  bell  at  Dolores,  Guanajuato,  on  the  eve  of  the  10  years’  strug¬ 
gle  which  culminated  in  independence  for  Mexico.  On  the  15th  of 
September  of  this  year.  President  Obregon  rang  the  same  bell  with 
which  Hidalgo  rallied  the  liberty  lovers  of  Dolores  to  the  cause,  and 
President  and  people  assembled  before  the  palace,  gave  the  same 
cry  as  did  Hidalgo  and  his  followers:  “Long  live  our  Most  Holy 
Mother  of  Guadalupe!  Long  live  America  and  death  to  bad  govern¬ 
ment!” 

New  “cextenario”  coins. — The  monetary  commission  has  com¬ 
menced  to  circulate  the  new  gold  and  silver  coins  called  centenaries, 
of  the  value  of  50  pesos  and  2  pesos,  respectively. 

NICARAGUA, 

Visit  of  “  Dolphin.” — The  U.  S.  S.  Dolphin,  Rear  Admiral  Moi^an 
in  command,  arrived  at  Bluefields  on  a  visit  of  courtesy.  The  rear 
admiral  was  received  by  the  officials  of  the  port  and  city  and  the 
American  colony  at  a  ball  held  in  the  Club  Tropical.  The  American 
admiral  next  day  invited  the  Intendente  del  Litoral,  Gen.  Bartolome 
Viquez,  the  American  consul,  and  other  officials  aboard  his  flagship, 
when  the  Nicaraguan  flag  was  run  up  and  the  salute  to  a  foreign 
country  fired.  Luncheon  was  served  to  the  distinguished  guests 
aboard  the  Dolphin,  and  speeches  were  made  by  host  and  guests. 

Nicaraguan  violinist. — The  Nicaraguan  consul  in  Los  Angeles 
has  invited  the  noted  Nicaraguan  violinist,  TomAs  Urroz,  director  of 
the  band  in  Managua,  to  give  a  series  of  concerts  in  Los  Angeles. 

PANAMA. 

Chaulmoogra  treatment. — The  75  lepers  at  the  leper  colony  of 
Palo  Seco  are  to  receive  chaulmoogra  oil  treatment  under  a  special 
physician,  who  will  study  each  individual  case,  and  have  the  assistance 
of  the  Ancon  hospital  and  board  of  health  laboratories  in  his  work. 

Centenary  celebration. — One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  Panaman  celebration  of  independence  from  Spain,  to  be 
held  November  28,  will  be  the  Bolivian  Congress,  to  which  all  the 
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nations  liberated  by  Bolivar — Venezuela,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru — are  invited  to  send  delegates.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  many  gala  events. 

Spanish  poet  in  Panama. — Don  Francisco  Villaespesa,  the  Spanish 
poet  laureate,  during  his  visit  to  Panama  gave  a  lecture  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Theater  on  Spanish  folk  poetry.  The  poetry  referred  to  in  the 
lecture  is  that  which  is  sung  to  the  guitar  or  by  the  solitary  voice  of 
the  shepherd.  It  has  no  known  author,  but  springs  from  the  heart 
of  the  people,  voicing  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  jealousies  and 
despair,  in  quaint  quatrains,  and  is  typical  of  the  Spanish  race  wher¬ 
ever  found. 

Pacific  uohthouses. — A  decree  of  August  18  turns  over  to  the 
general  administration  of  national  docks  the  management  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  lighthouses  and  buoys  of  the  Pacific  coast,  also  creating 
the  post  of  inspector  of  lighthouses. 

Skyrockets  forbidden. — The  alcalde  of  the  municipal  district  has 
issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  use  of  skyrockets  and  torpedoes  as 
prejudicial  to  the  public  safety.  Skyrockets  may  be  used  if  written 
permission  is  given  by  the  city  mayor  upon  assurance  that  their  use 
will  not  be  dangerous  to  persons  or  property.  The  use  of  objects 
which  are  a  nuisance  or  danger  to  the  public  is  absolutely  prohibited. 
The  penalty  for  breaking  this  law  is  a  fine  of  $1  to  $100  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  damages. 

PARAGUAY. 

Art  contest. — The  Anuario  Italo-Sudamericano  has  opened  a  free 
contest  to  artists  of  all  nations  for  the  drawing  to  be  used  as  cover 
design  for  volume  8  to  be  published  on  December  25.  Designs 
must  conform  to  the  aesthetic  and  practical  policy  of  the  magazine. 
Prizes  aggregating  1,500  pesos  legal  currency  will  be  given,  1,000 
pesos  being  the  first  prize. 

Fiesta  de  la  Raza. — Besides  the  seven  numbers  already  planned 
for  the  celebration  in  Avellaneda,  of  October  12,  Spanish  Nations’  Day, 
five  have  been  added:  An  American  legend  (prose);  a  poetic  com¬ 
position  (subject  and  meter  at  the  election  of  the  author);  practical 
methods  of  encouraging  material  amd  moral  progress  in  the  city  of 
Avellaneda  (prose);  sonnet;  literary  composition  (prose).  Prizes 
were  given  for  the  best  work  submitted  imder  each  subject. 

Medical  Society. — The  Medical  Society  is  making  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  the  Rockefeller  commission  which  is  to  visit 
Paraguay  in  answer  to  the  communication  regarding  the  organization 
of  the  Paraguayan  committee  on  dermatology  and  syphilis,  and 
for  the  second  South  American  Medical  Congress  to  take  place  in 
Montevideo. 
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PERU. 

Japanese  centenary  gift. — ^The  Japanese  colony  presented  to 
the  Peruvian  Government  a  statue  of  Manco  Capac,  Child  of  the 
Sun  and  founder  of  the  Inca  Empire,  who  preached  to  the  various 
native  tribes  the  power  of  unity,  taught  them  the  use  of  clothes  and 
cooking  vessels  and  the  handling  of  arms.  His  imearthly  beauty, 
golden  raiment,  and  wisdom  made  him  the  ruler  of  a  great  empire. 
The  statue,  which  is  three  meters  high,  depicts  Manco  Capac  addressing 
the  Indians.  In  his  left  hand  the  Child  of  the  Sun  holds  a  scepter 
tipped  with  an  ear  of  corn,  while  his  right  hand  is  raised  in  exhortation 
to  the  earth  children  to  follow  the  teaching  of  the  Father  Sun.  About 
the  base  of  the  statue  are  four  has  reliefs,  the  one  in  front  representing 
the  Sim  directing  Manco  Capac  with  his  wife,  Mama  Ocllo,  to  civilize 
America;  the  moon  and  the  planet  Venus  are  near  the  throne. 
The  right-hand  relief  shows  Manco  Capac  teaching  agriculture,  while 
that  on  the  left  shows  Mama  Ocllo  giving  instruction  in  the  domestic 
arts,  and  the  last  one  represents  Inca  architecture.  The  whole 
stands  upon  a  natural  granite  pedestal  constructed  after  the  Inca 
manner.  The  statue  is  the  work  of  national  artists,  David  Lozano 
and  Benjamin  Mendiz^bal. 

Centenntal  celebration. — The  United  States  and  practically  all 
of  the  western  European  nations  were  represented  at  the  centenary 
by  special  embassies,  and  most  of  the  South  American  nations  as 
well,  making  in  all  some  35  special  embassies.  The  time  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  and  during  the  celebration  w'as  crowded  with  dip¬ 
lomatic  receptions,  and  the  gilded  coaches  with  outriders  brought  to 
life  a  picture  of  Lima  in  the  colonial  days,  when  viceroyalty  drove 
through  the  streets.  Callao  Bay  was  w’ell  filled  with  war  ships,  as 
there  rode  at  anchor  three  United  States  dreadnaughts,  one  Spanish, 
one  French,  and  one  Italian  warship,  and  an  Argentine  cruiser. 
Adding  to  the  color  of  the  street  scenes  were  the  mountain  villagers 
in  their  cholo  wool  and  gaily  dyed  garments,  who  had  come  down 
from  the  hills  to  rub  elbows  with  the  great  in  Lima,  where  all  cele¬ 
brated  equally  their  100  years  of  liberty  as  Peruvians. 

SALVADOR. 

Road  and  bridge. — The  President  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Central  American  Union  accompanied  the  President  of  Salvador  and 
other  dignitaries  to  the  official  opening  of  the  new  Comayagua  road 
to  the  border  of  Guatemala  and  the  new  bridge  across  the  San  Juan 
River,  1  kilometer  from  the  town  of  Las  Flores. 

Salvadorean  artist. — The  ministry  of  fine  arts  of  France  has 
recommended  that  the  Salvadorean  artist  Pedro  J.  Mathieu,  jr.,  be 
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made  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  view  of  the  success  of  his 
paintings,  which  have  attracted  much  favorable  comment  when 
exhibited  in  Paris.  This  is  the  first  Central  American 'artist  to 
-  receive  such  a  distinction. 

VENEZUELA. 

Free  milk  station, — The  campaign  for  free  milk  stations  for  the 
babies  of  the  poor  has  spread  over  many  countries  under  the  name 
of  the  “Gota  de  Leche.”  A  new  station  for  this  civic  work  has 
lately  been  founded  by  the  women  of  Maracaibo  with  the  purpose 
of  gratuitously  furnishing  properly  prepared  and  sterilized  milk  for 
babies.  The  Gota  de  Leche  will  work  in  conjunction  with  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  free  clinic  of  Maracaibo. 

Health  measures. — A  governmental  decree  has  been  issued  by 
the  president  of  the  State  of  Falcon  ordering  the  study  of  intestinal 
parasites  and  calling  upon  the  civil  authorities,  the  public-health 
doctors,  school  teachers,  and  citizens  to  cooperate  in  the  measure. 

Improvements  in  Nueva  S^sparta, — A  wireless  station  has  been 
put  into  use  in  Nueva  Esparta  and  the  public  market  of  Porlamar 
has  been  opened  for  business. 

Villaespesa’s  poem  “Bolivar.” — The  dramatic  poem  “Bolivar,” 
which  describes  the  romantic  life  of  the  Liberator,  and  was  written 
by  the  Spanish  poet  laureate,  has  awakened  much  enthusiasm  in 
Caracas. 

Reservoir  in  Caracas. — The  reservoir  of  Calvario  was  put  into 
public  service  on  June  24,  1921.  It  is  well  constructed,  of  massive 
and  solid  architecture,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the  aqueduct 
system  of  Venezuela’s  capital  city. 

Study  of  causes  of  infant  mortality. — The  causes  of  infant 
mortality  are  being  studied  by  the  medical  societies  and  the  civil 
authorities  of  Venezuela,  who  will  undertake  to  enforce  legislation 
and  spread  information  of  benefit  to  the  rising  generation. 

Two  Venezuelans  decorated, — Don  Rafael  Belloso  Rinc6n  and 
Dr.  Julio  C.  Belloso  have  been  decorated  with  the  medal  of  the 
Liberator,  third  class,  for  civic  progress.  The  former  developed 
a  railroad  industry  and  the  latter,  besides  being  three  times  president 
•  of  the  Zulia  state  legislative  assembly,  represented  the  State  at  the 

Third  Medical  Congress  of  Valencia,  where  he  presented  an  important 
paper  on  malaria. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  OCTOBER  1,  1921. 


Subject. 

ARGENT1.VA. 

Annual  report  of  Banco  de  la  Naci/m,  1920 . | 

Argentine  flour  milling  industry  and  trade . ! 

Destination  of  Argentina’s  principal  exports  from  Jan.  1  to 
July  28, 1921.  . 

BRAZIL.  I 

Cotton  growing  in  Brazil . [ 

Establishment  of  steam  laundry  in  I’ernambiiro . | 

The  Pearse  Mission,  and  rotton  growing  In  northeastern  Brazil. 

The  market  for  .\meriran-made  stoves . 

Imports  at  the  port  of  Para  for  July,  1921 . 

Market  for  leather  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . | 

CHILE.  I 

Market  lor  water-softening  apparatus . i 

Market  for  American-made  stoves . | 

Chilean  Imports  and  exports  for  1919  and  1920,  principal  com-  i 
modifies,  and  countries  of  origin  and  destination.  j 

COLOMBIA.  ' 

I 

Market  for  tire  repair  material . | 

Report  on  the  cotton  crop . 


Date 

1921 

July 

12 

Aug. 

2 

Aug. 

13 

July 

3(1 

-5ug. 

2 

Aug. 

12 

.Vug. 

19 

•Vug. 

20 

-Vug. 

23 

July 

20 

Aug. 

13 

-Vug. 

18 

July 

2 

July 

28 

Economic  notes  with  spwial  reference  to  the  automobile  industry. 

Market  for  American  millinery . 

.\grii-ulture  in  Colombia . 

Report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  for  .\pril,  1921 . 


, .  .do . 

.\ug.  4  t 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  3U 


COSTA  RiCA. 


.\uthor. 


W.  Henrv  Robertson,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 

Do. 


(iauhn,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Geo.  H.  Plckcrell,  consul  at 
Para. 

A.  Gaulin. 


Austin  C.  Brady,  consul  at 
Punta  Arenas. 

W.  T.  Pelbrough,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Arica. 

C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 


Leroy  R.  Sawyer,  consul  at 
.Santa  Marta. 

Edmund  B.  Montgomery, 
vice  consul  at  Barranquilla 
Do. 

Do. 

Leroy  R.  Sawyer. 

E.  C.  Soule,  consul  at  Car¬ 
tagena. 


Market  for  tire  repair  material . 

Fisheries  and  the  market  for  fish  products  in  Limoii . 

CUBA. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries,  consular  district  of  San¬ 
tiago  de  Cuba. 

Grapefruit  shipments  from  Isle  of  Pines . . 


Aug.  20 
Sept.  9 


.\ug.  15  j 

Aug.  27 

Aug.  30 

...do . 

Sept.  5 
^pt.  15 


Market  for  paints  and  varnishes . 

Market  for  rubber  goods . 

Market  for  tire  repair  material . 

Importation  of  eggs  into  Cuba,  1918  and  1919 . 

DOMiMCAN  REPUBLIC.  I 

Live  stock  census  in  Republic .  July  31 

Results  of  the  sugar  season  1921 . ...do.. ._. 

Dominican  Central  Railway .  -Vug.  5 

The  cacao  crop .  Aug.  10 

Market  for  .\merican  stoves . ...do - 

Market  for  tire  repair  mat  erial . . .  .do - 

Tobacco  crop .  -^ug.  11 

ECUADOR. 

Mocora  hammocks  from  Ecuador . !  -^ug.  4 

. !  Aug.  3 


\V.  D.  Smith,  jr.,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  San  Jose. 

Stewart  E.  Mcklillin,  consul 
at  Port  Limon. 


Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  at 
Santiaro. 

Charles  Forman,  consul  at 
Nueva  Gerona. 

Harold  D.  Clum. 

Do. 

Do. 

Theodore  51.  Fisher,  vice 
consul  at  Habana. 


Geo.  A.  Makinson,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Do. 

\V.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

Do. 

Geo.  A.  Makinson. 

Do. 

W.  A.  Bickers. 


Frederic  5V.  Goding,  consul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 

Do. 


Prevention  of  disease  in  Ecuador. 
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Reports  Received  to  October  1,  1921 — Continued. 


1 

Subject.  1 

Date. 

Author. 

GUATEMALA. 

Educational  courses  in  schools  of  Guatemala . 

1921. 
Sept.  8 

1 

Arthur  C.  Frost,  consul  at 

Guatemala  City. 

HONDURAS. 

Growing  of  pineapples  in  the  vicinity  of  Ceiba . 

Aug.  6  I 

.Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul 

Statistics  of  port  of  .\mapala,  July,  1921 . 

Aug.  20 

at  Ceiba. 

G.  K.  Donald,  consul  at 

Educational  courses  in  Honduran  schools . 

Aug.  28 

T^cigalpa. 

Water  supply  of  Ceiba . 

Aug.  31 

•Alexander  K.  Sloan. 

Do. 

Market  for  musical  instruments.  .* . 

Sept.  5 

Do. 

MEXICO. 

Summer  school  for  foreigners  in  Mexico . 

Aug.  15 

Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul 

Delays  of  shipping  documents  at  port  of  Vera  Cnii . 

Aug.  23 

In  charge  at  Mexico  City. 

Paul  H.  Foster,  consul  at 

Highway  construction . 

Aug.  24 

V  era  Cruz. 

A.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at 

Economic  report  for  June  and  July . 

Aug.  26 

Guadalamra. 

Stephen  E.  Aguirre,  vice 

consul  at  Manzanillo. 

Decree  modifying  export  duty  on  henequen . 

...do _ 

Cornelius  Ferris. 

!•  isheriesand  the  market  for  llsh  products . 

1  Sept.  2 

E.  Schrader,  consul  at  Mazat* 

.Activities  of  the  chamber  of  commerce . 

j  Sept.  8 

Ian. 

1  John  W.  Dye,  consul  at  Ciu- 

dad  Juarez. 

Mexico  undertakes  program  of  education  as  foundation  for  peace 

1  Sept.  10 

Do. 

and  prosperity. 

Harry  B.  Ott,  vice  consul  In 

New  irrigation  project  for  the  State  of  Chihuahua . 

Sept.  13 

PANAMA. 

charge  at  Chihuahua. 

1 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1920 . 

Aug.  20 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul  at 

Annualreport  on  commerce  and  industries  fur  1920 . 

Aug.  30 

Colon. 

George  Orr,  consul  at  Pan- 

Fisheries  and  the  market  for  fish  products . 

Sept.  7 

ama  City. 

Julius  D.  Dreher. 

SALVADOR. 

Free  exportation  of  hides  from  Salvador . 

Aug.  22 

Carlton  Hurst,  vice  consul  at 

San  Salvador. 

URUGUAY. 

1 

shipping  activities  at  Montevideo  during  the  year  1920 . 

1  July  20 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 

Montevideo. 

.  July  23 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  5 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Market  for  tire  repair  material.'. . 

VENEZUELA. 

Do. 

Coffee  crop  in  district . . 

.  Aug.  23 

\Vm.  P.  Garretv,  consul  at 

Radio  stations  in  Venezuela . 

.;  Sept.  1 

Puerto  Cabello. 

Richard  J.  Flood,  jr.,  vice 

Coffee  shipments  from  port  of  Maracaibo  for  August,  1921 . 

Sept.  6 

consul  at  La  Gualra. 

William  A.  Hickey,  vice  con- 

sul  at  Maracaibo. 

[Publications  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  during  April,  1921.] 


URUOtTAT. 

Anuario  estadfstico  de  la  repdblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.  Libro  XXVIII.  Director 
General  de  Estadistica,  afio  1918.  Montevideo,  Tip.  Modema,  1920.  x\'i, 
544  p.  4®. 

Comercio  exterior  de  la  Repdblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay  (comercio  especial),  aflo 
1917.  Oficina  de  estadistica  comercial.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1919. 
vi,  197  (14)  p.  4®. 

Datos  del  observ'atorio  central  Montevideo.  Rio  de  La  Plata,  Puerto  de  Montevideo, 
afio  1920.  Institute  Meteoroldgico  Nacional,  1921 .  56  p.  4®. 

Deuda  publica  de  la  repiiblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.  Publicacion  anual,  1919. 
Oficina  de  O^dito  Publico.  18  p.  4®. 

Diario  de  sesiones  de  la  II.  Asamblea  General  de  la  republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay. 
Tomo  XII.  Sesiones  de  niayo  21  de  liH)9  a  octubre  16  de  1913.  Montevideo, 
Imprenta  Nacional,  1920.  vii,  631  p.  4®. 

Diario  de  sesiones  de  la  II.  Cdmara  de  Senadores  de  la  republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay. 
Tomo  ('XX.  Sesiones  del  3  de  mayo  a  10  de  agosto  de  1920.  Montetddeo, 
Imprenta  Nacional,  1920.  xvi,  645  p.  4®. 

Historia  general  de  la  ciudad  y  el  departamento  del  Salto.  Por  Joed  M.  Femdndez 
Saldana  y  Cesar  Miranda.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1920.  illus.  viii, 
404  (l)p.  8®. 

La  instruccion  primaria  en  la  republica.  Por  Rodolfo  Mezzera.  Montevideo,  Im¬ 
prenta  Nacional,  1920.  121  p.  8®. 

Ley  de  descanso  semanal.  Estudio  de  loe  directores  de  la  oficina  nacional  del  tra- 
bajo,  seflores  Anaya  y  Charlone.  [1920.]  8  p.  4®.  half  title. 

Llamado  a  concurso  para  el  monumento  al  gaucho  Uruguayo.  Federacidn  rural. 

Montevideo,  Talleres  de  la  “Papelerfa  Schmidt,”  1920.  30  (2)  p.  8®. 

Memoria  del  banco  hipotecario  del  Uruguay.  Correspondiente  al  28*  ejercicio. 
Montevideo,  Tip.  Modema,  1920.  77  p.  8®. 

VENEZUELA. 

Address  of  the  Venezuela  Minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  special  envoy  Dr.  E.  Gil- 
Borges  upon  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  equestrian  monument  to  the 
Liberator  Simon  Bolivar,  Central  Park,  New  York  City  Tuesday,  April  19,  1921. 

8p.  8®. 

- Same.  In  Spanish.  8  p.  8®. 

Geografia  medica  del  Zulia.  Trabajo  de  contribucion  al  tercer  congreso  venezolano 
de  medicina.  Maracaibo,  Empresa  Panorama,  1921.  map,  fold,  tables,  viii, 

180  p.  8®. 

Venezuela.  An  economic  report  presented  by  students  of  the  school  of  foreign  serv'- 
ice  as  an  aid  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  [By  Guillermo  A. 
Sherwell.]  Washington,  Published  by  the  University  of  Georgetown,  April, 
1921.  front,  pis.  166  p.  8°. 
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GENERAL  BOOKS. 

Annuaire  international  de  K'-gislation  agricole.  IX*  Annee,  1919.  International 
yearbook  of  agricultural  legislation.  (Text  in  French,  analytical  introduction 
and  index  in  English.)  Rome,  Imprimerie  de  I’lnstitut  International  d’ Agri¬ 
culture,  1920.  lix,  1130  p.  4®. 

Aventuras  de  un  cdnsul.  Por  Enrique  Sturiza.  Tegucigalpa,  1920.  front,  port. 
160,  ii  p.  12®. 

Bibliographie  hispanique,  1903,  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909,  1910,  1911,  1912,  1913.  New 
York,  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  12®.  9  vols. 

Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.  Fifteenth  annual  report  of 
the  president  and  of  the  treasurer.  New  York,  1920.  vi,  171  p.  4®. 

Chapters  on  Spanish  literature.  By  James  Fitzmaurice- Kelly.  London,  Archibald 
Constable  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  1908.  ix,  259  p.  8®.  (Hispanic  Society  of  America, 
publication  No.  71.) 

Constitution  and  rules.  International  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Paris,  1920.  24  p.  8®. 

Disarmament  and  its  relation  to  the  naval  policy  and  the  naval  building  program  of 
the  United  States.  By  Arthur  H.  Pollen.  New  York,  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation,  1921.  34  p.  12®. 

Les  6crivains  contemporalns  de  I’Am^rique  espagnole.  Francisco  Contreras.  Paris, 

I. a  Renaissance  du  livTe,  1920.  184  p.  12®. 

Foreign  exchange.  By  S.  Stem.  [New  York],  Colombia  Trust  Co.,  [1921].  124  p.  8®. 

Genoese  world  map,  1457.  Facsimile  and  critical  text  incorporating  in  free  transla¬ 
tion  the  studies  of  Prof.  Theobald  Fischer,  revised  with  addition  of  copious  notes. 
By  Edward  Luther  Stevenson,  Ph.  D.  Issued  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  and  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  New 
York,  1912.  front,  pis.  66  p.  8®.  (Hispanic  Society  of  America  publication 
No.  83.) 

Government  war  contracts.  By  J.  Franklin  Crowell,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  Carnegie  en¬ 
dowment  for  international  peace.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1920. 
xiv,  357  p.  4®. 

How  the  Makah  obtained  possession  of  Cape  Flattery.  Told  by  Albert  Irvine.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Luke  Markistun.  New  York,  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation,  1921.  11  p.  12®. 

International  Chamber  of  Commerce.  An  explanation  of  its  purpose,  plan,  and 
scope.  Two  speeches  by  Etienne  Cl^mentel  and  John  H.  Fahey.  Paris,  1920. 
17  (6)  p.  8®. 

Marine  world  chart  of  Nicolo  de  Canerio  Januensis  1502  (circa).  A  critical  study 
with  facsimile  by  Edward  Luther  Stevenson,  Ph.  D.  Issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Geographical  Society  and  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 
New  York,  1908.  front,  pis.  115  p.  8°. 

- Atlas.  11  sheets.  23i  x  27}  inches.  1907. 

Negocios  con  la  America  Espafiola.  By  Earl  S.  Harrison.  New  York,  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  1921®.  iv,  108p.  12°. 

Origin  of  modern  calculating  machines.  A  chronicle  of  the  evolution  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  form  the  generic  make-up  of  the  modern  calculating  machine.  By 

J.  A.  V.  Turck.  Chicago,  published  under  the  auspices  of  The  Western  Society 
of  Engineers,  1921.  illus.  196  p.  8®. 

Problems  confronting  the  Carnegie  endowment  for  international  peace.  Statements 
by  Elihu  Root  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Reprinted  from  the  minutes  of 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  December  7, 1920.  15  p.  4°. 

Resolutions  adopted  and  resolutions  referred  to  the  board  of  directors  by  the  inter¬ 
national  chamber  of  commerce  at  its  organization  meeting  held  in  Paris,  June 
23  to  30,  1920.  Paris,  1920.  23  p.  8®. 
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SimuD  BoKvar  (El  Liberator).  Patriot,  warrior,  statesman,  father  of  five  nations. 

A  sketch  of  his  life  and  his  work.  By  Guillermo  A.  Sherwell.  Washington, 
Byron  S.  Adams,  1921.  front,  pis.  map.  233  p.  12°. 

Spanish.  Book  one.  By  Oscar  Galeno.  New  York,  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
1921'.  illus.  xvii,  267  p.  8°. 

Spanish  ironwork.  By  Arthur  Byne  and  Mildred  Stapley.  New  York,  The  His¬ 
panic  Society  of  America,  1915.  front,  pis.  illus.  xxiii,  143  p.  8°.  (His¬ 
panic  Society  of  America,  Publications  No.  89.) 

Treaties  and  agreements  with  and  concerning  China  1894-1919.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  John  V.  A.  MacMurray.  Volume  1.  Manchu  period  (1894-1911).  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1921. 
map.  xlvi,  928  p.  4°. 

La  uni6n  de  Centro  America.  Conferencia  dada  en  el  Institute  de  las  Espanas, 
Universidad  de  Columbia,  New  York  City,  el  24  de  Febrero  de  1921,  por  el  Dr. 
Policarpo  Bonilla.  New  York,  De  Laisne  &  Carranza  (Inc.),  1921.  20  p.  8°. 

What  the  league  of  nations  has  accomplished  in  one  year.  January  to  December, 
1920.  First  year  book  of  the  league.  By  Charles  H.  Levermore,  Brookljm, 
N.  Y.,  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  1921.  77  p.  4°. 

PERIODICALS  NOT  HERETOFORE  LISTED. 

ARGENTINE  REFUBLIC. 

La  Espiga.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly.  Afio  1,  No.  2,  December,  1920. 

Frutas  y  Mercados.  Buenos  Aires.  Ano  4,  No.  29,  February,  1921. 

La  Epoca.  Buenos  Aires.  Daily.  Ano  6,  No.  1832,  April  1, 1921. 

CHILE. 

Anales  del  Institute  de  Ingenieros  de  Chile.  Santiago.  Monthly.  Afio  20,  No.  11, 
November,  1920. 

Revista  de  la  Habitacidn.  Organo  del  Consejo  Superior  del  Departamento  de 
de  Habitaciones  Obreras.  Santiago.  Monthly.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  October,  1920. 

GUATEMALA. 

Boletfn  Oficial  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Fomento.  Guatemala.  Monthly.  Tomo  1,  No.  1, 
September,  1920. 

Cielo,  Mar  y  Tierra.  Revista  mensual  cientffico  literaria  dedicado  a  los  intereses  del 
Cuerpo  de  Telegrafistas.  Guatemala.  Monthly.  Afio  1,  No.  3,  March  1,  1921. 

Stadium.  Organo  de  la  Asociacidn  de  Estudiantes  L'niversitarios.  Guatemala. 
Monthly.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  February,  1921. 

HAITI. 

Le  Courrier  Haitien.  Port-au-Prince.  Daily.  No.  31,  December  20, 1920. 

HONDURAS. 

Nosotros.  Revista  Quincenal  de  Literature  y  Variedades.  Tegucigalpa.  Semi¬ 
monthly.  Afio  1,  No.  16,  January  1,  1921. 

MEXICO. 

.\rmonia  Social.  Organo  del  Cfrculo  Leones  Mutualista.  Leon.  Monthly.  Afio  2, 
No.  18,  December,  1920. 

Boletfn  de  la  Confederacidn  de  Cimaras  Industriales  de  los  Estados  Unidoe  Mexicanos. 
Mexico.  Monthly.  Tomo  2,  No.  7,  Feb.,  1921. 

Boletfn  Comercial  de  la  Cdmara  de  Comercio  de  la  Comarca  Lagunera.  Torreon, 
Chihuahua.  Semi-monthly.  Epoca  3,  No.  68,  March  15,  1921. 
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Reeurgimiento.  Confederacion  Sindicalista  de  Puebla.  Puebla.  Monthly.  Tomo 
3,  No.  86,  Dec.  31,  1920. 

Suream.  Organo  de  la  Gran  Aeociacidn  Nacional  de  Maestros.  Mexico.  Monthly. 
Ano  1,  No.  1,  January,  1921. 

PANAMA. 

El  Diario  Na«’ional.  Panama.  Daily.  Ano  2,  No.  264.  March  10,  1921. 

PERU. 

El  Ingeniero.  Lima.  Semi-monthly.  Tomo  1,  No.  1,  September,  1920. 

SALVADOR. 

Boletln  Comercial.  Organo  de  la  Cimara  de  Comercio  de  El  Salvador.  San  Salvador. 
Monthly.  Tomo  1,  No.  8,  January,  1921. 

Revista  de  Agricultura  Tropical.  Organo  de  la  Direccii'n  General  de  Agricultura  ^ 
Industrias.  San  Salvador.  Monthly.  Tomo  1,  No.  1,  January,  1921. 

VENEZUELA. 

Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  Fomento.  Caracas.  Monthly.  Second  perifd.  Aho  1, 
No.  1,  October,  1920. 


(Publications  received  during  May,  1921.] 

ARC.ENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Const rucciones  {inicticas  para  tamljoe.  Tipo  Americano  contribucion  a  la  exjxtsicidn 
inteniacional  de  lecheria.  [Por  Hector  Ayerza.]  Washington,  Embajada  Argen¬ 
tina,  1921.  pis.  blue  prints.  33  p.  4°. 

Nuevo  sistema  de  casas  baratas  en  cemento  armado  comodas,  fuertes  y  ecouomicas. 
Por  Hector  Ayerza.  Washington,  Embajada  Argentina,  1921.  photos.  16  p.  4°. 

BRAZIL. 

Congreso  internacional  de  historia  da  America.  Promo\'ida  pelo  institute  historico 
e  geographico  Brasileiro  para  commemorar  o  centenario  da  independencia  do 
Brasil,  a  7  de  Setembro  de  1922.  Regulamento  geral.  Theses  da  15°  secyao: 
historia  do  Brasil.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa  Nacional,  1921.  38  p.  12°. 

Lista  de  assignantes  S.  Paulo,  Sto.  Amaro,  Osasco,  Santos,  S.  Vicente  e  Campinas, 
Outubro  de  1920.  Companhia  Telephonica  Rio-Silo  Paulo-Minas.  4°.  1  vol. 

Reforma  a  instruccao  publica  do  estado.  Lei  N.  1750,  de  8  de  Dezembro  de  1920. 
Sao  Paulo,  Typ.  do  Diario  Official,  1920.  16  p.  8°. 

Relatorio  apresentado  ao  Ministro  da  Agricultura,  Industria  e  Commercio  pelo  Director 
Geral  de  Estatistica,  1916-1917.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Typographia  da  Estatistica, 
1921.  501  p.  8°. 

Relatorio  apresentado  ao  presidente  do  estado  pelo  secretario  de  interior  anno  de 
1919.  S.  Paulo,  Typ.  Casa  Garraux,  1920.  421  p.  4°. 

CHILE. 

Administracidn  municipal  de  Valparaiso.  Mayo  de  1918  a  Mayo  de  1921.  Trabajo 
elaborado  por  el  secretario  de  la  corporacidn,  Alfredo  Guillermo  Bravo,  por  encargo 
del  Seftor  Primer  Alcalde  Don  Josti  Fabres  Pinto.  Valparaiso,  Sociedad  Imprenta 
y  Litograffa  L’niverso.  1921.  203  p.  8°. 

I>a  coeecha  de  Otoflo.  Por  Julio  Vicufla  Cifuentes.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta 
L’niversitaria,  1920.  207  p.  12°. 

Lista  de  subscriptores  en  circulacion  en  el  distrito  de  Iijuique  y  en  Tocopilla  Enero 
de  1921.  Compania  Inglesa  de  Telefonoe.  Iquique,  Imprenta  y  Libreria  la 
Italiana,  1921.  70  p.  8°. 
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Lista  de  subscriptoree  en  el  distrito  de  Antofagasta  1921.  The  Chili  Telephone  Co. 
(Ltd.).  64  p.  4®. 

Rapa  nui.  Cuentos  pascuenses.  For  Joa4  Ignacio  Vives  Solar.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Imprenta  Universitaria.  1920.  xv,  119  p.  12°. 

Uso  de  la  G  i  de  la  J.  Representacion  hecha  ante  la  Real  Academia  Espahola.  For 
Miguel  Luis  Amun&tegui  Reves.  Santiago,  Imprenta  Universitaria,  1920.  13 
p.  8°. 

COLOMBIA. 

Informe  que  el  director  general  de  instruccidn  pdblica,  rinde  al  Sr.  Gobernador 
Departamento  de  Narifio.  Febrero  de  1920  y  Febrero  de  1921.  Fasto,  Im¬ 
prenta  del  Departamento.  8°.  2  pamps. 

Informe  del  Ministro  de  hacienda  al  congreso  de  1920.  Bogotd,  Imprenta  de  “La 
Luz,”  1920.  ccciii,  513  p.  8°. 

CUBA. 

Evocando  al  maestro.  For  ]tliguel  Angel  Carbonell.  Habana,  Imp.  Seoane  y  Fer¬ 
nandez,  1919.  212,  (1)  p.  8°. 

Los  parias.  For  Miguel  Angel  Carbonell.  Habana,  Imp.  Seoane  y  Fernandez, 
1920.  84,  (12)  p.  8°. 

Memoria  de  la  administracion  del  presidente  de  la  republica  de  Cuba  durante  el 
periodo  comprendido  entre  el  1°  de  Julio  de  1917  y  el  30  de  Junio  de  1918.  Ha¬ 
bana,  Imprenta  y  Fapeleria  de  Rambla,  Bouza  y  Ca.,  1921.  fold,  tables.  709 
p.  4°. 

DOMINICAN  REPCBUC. 

C45digo  sanitario.  Setiembre  10  de  1920.  Fublicado  en  la  Gaceta  Ohcial  No.  3181, 
Diciembre  29  de  1920.  Edicidn  Oficial.  Santo  Domingo,  Imprenta  de  J.  R. 
Vda.  Garcia,  1920.  233  p.  8°. 

Ley  de  sanidad.  Orden  ejecutiva  No.  338,  13  de  Octubre,  1919.  Fublicada  en  las 
ediciones  de  la  Gaceta  Oficial  Nos.  3073  y  3085  17  de  Diciembre,  1919,  y  Enero  28, 
1920.  Edicidn  Oficial.  Santo  Domingo,  Imp.  y  Linotipo  J.  R.  Vda.  Garcia,  1920. 
95  p.  8°. 

Memoria  afio  1920.  A>'untamiento  de  Santo  Domingo.  Santa  Domingo,  Tip.  El 
Frogreso,  1920.  75,  (1)  p.  4°. 

ECUADOR. 

Blasones  y  estandarte  de  la  ciudad  de  Cuenca.  For  Rafael  M.  Arizaga  y  Honorato 
Vazquez.  Cuenca,  Tip.  Catdlica,  1920.  front,  col.  pi.  29  p.  8°. 

Compendio  de  la  historia  general  de  la  republica  del  Ecuador.  For  Leonardo  Mos- 
COSO  R.  Tomo  segundo.  (El  descubrimiento  y  la  conquista).  Quito,  Tipo- 
grafia  de  la  “Frensa  Catolica,”  1920.  98,  (4)  p.  12°. 

Un  cuadro  de  Goya  y  breves  noticias  sobre  un  Obispo  de  Quito.  For  C.  M.  Larrea. 
Del  “Boletfn  de  la  .Academia  Nacional  de  Historia,”  Volumen  1,  Num.  2.  Quito, 
Tip.  y  Enc.,  Salesianas,  1921.  front,  port.  8  p.  4°. 

GUATEMALA. 

Farte  expositiva  de  la  memoria  de  la  secretarfa  de  hacienda  y  cr^ito  publico  corres- 
pondiente  al  ano  de  1920.  Guatemala,  Tip.  Nacional,  1921.  15  p.  8°. 

HAITI. 

Memoir  on  the  political,  economic,  and  financial  conditions  existing  in  the  Republic 
of  Haiti  under  the  American  occupation.  By  the  Delegates  to  the  United  States 
of  the  L^nion  Fatriotique  d'Haiti,  May  1,  1921.  31  p.  4°. 
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Report  of  the  receivership  of  customs  for  the  second  fiscal  period  fiscal  year  October  1, 
1917  to  September  30,  1918.  Submitted  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  finan¬ 
ces  and  commerce  Republic  of  Haiti  and  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State, 
United  States  of  America.  Washington,  G.  P.  0.,  1921.  71  p.  8°. 

HONDURAS. 

Labores  consulares  per  la  Argentina  y  Honduras  de  Enrique  Sturiza.  Tegucigalpa, 
Tipografia  Nacional,  1921.  103  p.  12°. 

MEXICO. 

Ensayo  sobre  la  reconstruccion  de  Mexico.  Por  Manuel  Calero,  Francisco  S.  Car- 
vajal,  Juan  B.  Castelazo,  Toribio  Esquivel  Obregon,  Jesus  Flores  Magon,  Tomds 
Macmanus,  Rafael  Martinez  Carrillo,  Miguel  Ruelas  y  Jorge  Vera  Estanol.  New 
York,  De  Laisne  &  Carranza,  Inc.  [1920],  118  p.  8°. 

Leyes  vigentes  en  la  republica  Mexicana  sobre  instituciones  de  cr4dito  (bancos  y 
almacences  generales  de  depdsito)  ferrocarriles  y  seguros.  Coleccidn  culdadosa- 
mente  copiada  de  textos  oficiales,  arreglada  y  anotada  por  Jenaro  Garcfa  Ndfiez 
bajo  la  direccidn  de  Francisco  Pascual  Garcfa.  Mexico,  Herrero  Hermanos, 
Sucesores,  1913.  512  p.  12°. 

NICARAGUA. 

Censo  general  de  1920.  Administracidn  del  General  Chamorro.  Managua,  Tip. 
Nacional,  1920.  xx,  327  p.  4°. 

PANAMA. 

Panama  Canal  Record.  Published  weekly  under  the  authority  and  supervision  of 
the  Panama  Canal  August  20,  1919  to  August  11,  1920.  Volume  XIII.  Balboa 
Heights,  Canal  Zone,  1921.  784  p.  8°. 

Panama’s  reply  to  the  United  States.  Panama-Costa  Rica  Boundary  Controversy. 
Panama.  National  Printery,  1921.  18  p.  8°. 

PERU. 

Gufa  social  de  Lima.  Importantes  informaciones  oficiales,  sociales  y  comerciales. 
Lima.  Lit.  Tip.  P.  Berrio  y  Co.,  1920.  159  p.  12°. 

Memoria  de  guerra  que  presenta  al  parlamento  nacional  1919-1920.  Lima,  Imprenta 
Torres  Aguirro,  1920.  xliv,  p.  8°. 

Memoria  que  presenta  la  cdmara  sindical  de  la  Bolsa  Comercial  de  Lima  a  la  junta 
general  de  12  de  abril  de  1921.  Lima,  Oficina  Tip.,  “La  Opinion  Nacional,” 
1921.  fold,  tables.  13  p.  8°. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Annals  of  the  association  of  American  geographers.  Volume  X,  1920.  New  York. 
Published  by  the  Association,  1921.  160,  (1)  p.  4°. 

Annual  report  of  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  on  the  state  of  the  finances  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1920,  with  appendices.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1921.  xxii, 
1604  p.  8°. 

Annual  report  of  the  silk  association  of  America,  1921.  New  York,  1921.  169  p.  8°. 

Explorations  and  fieldwork  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1920.  Washington. 
Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1921.  illus.  126  p.  8°. 

Greetings  from  Panama  to  George  Washington.  Speech  delivered  by  Henry  M.  Hill 
at  the  anniversary  celebration  of  George  Washington,  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
February  22,  1921.  no  imprint.  [5]  p.  8°.  Cover  title. 
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How  business  with  foreign  countries  is  financed.  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York.  1921.  illus.  74  p.  8®. 

Indian  Notes  and  Monographs.  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation, 
New  York: 

Indian  houses  of  Puget  Sound.  By  T.  T.  Waterman  and  Ruth  Greiner,  1921.  pis. 
61  p.  12®. 

A  wooden  image  from  Kentucky.  By  George  H.  Pepper.  1921.  pis.  p.  63-82. 
12®. 

Slate  mirrors  of  the  Isimshian.  By  George  T.  Emmons.  1921.  pis.  21  p.  12®. 

Our  world  trade  in  1920.  Value  and  volume  of  principal  exports  and  imports  between 
United  States  and  chief  foreign  markets.  Washington,  Foreign  Commerce 
Department,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  1921.  26  p.  8®. 

Present  day  problems.  An  address  by  Arthur  Rejmolds.  Publications  of  The 
Continental  and  Commercial  Banks,  Chicago,  1921.  22  p.  12®. 

Rt*d  book  of  New  Orleans.  An  official  directory  and  market  guide  list  of  members  of 
the  New  Orleans  association  of  commerce.  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce, 
1921.  584  p.  8®. 

Seventh  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  covering  operations  for  the  year 
1920.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1921.  iv,  124  p.  8°. 

Thomas'  Register  of  American  Manufacturers  and  first  hands  in  all  lines;  the  largest 
classified  reference  book  in  the  world;  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  covering 
all  lines.  New  York,  Thomas  Publishing  Ck).,  1921.  4®.  vol. 

War  department  annual  rei>orts,  1920.  Volume  3,  Reports  of  the  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  1920.  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  1920.  Governor  General  of  the 
Philippines  1919.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1920.  27,  564,  216  p.  8®. 

URUGUAY. 

Compania  Telefonica  de  Montevideo.  Gufa  de  suscriptores  Noviembre  de  1920.  (Lim- 
itada).  422  p.  4°. 

l.a  contribucidn  de  los  gobiernos  departamentales  a  la  solucion  de  los  problemas 
obreros.  Organizacii'm  del  marcado  del  trabajo.  Enero  de'1921.  Oficina  Na- 
cional  del  Trabajo.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1921.  31  p.  8°. 

Estatuto  del  funcionario.  Proyecto  del  Sr.  Joe4  Antonio  Mora  y  resolucion  de  la 
comision  directiva.  Exposicidn  de  motivos  del  autor  del  proyecto.  Dictamen 
de  la  comision  informante.  Nota  al  Ministerio  de  Industrias.  Monte\’ideo, 
Talleres  GrAficos  de  la  Papelerfa  Schmidt,  1921.  16  p.  8®. 

I.«yenda8  del  Uruguay.  (Primera  serie).  Por  Ricardo  Hernandez.  Montevideo, 
0.  M.  Bertani,  Editor.  1918.  342  p.  12®. 

Memoria  y  balance  general  correspondientes  al  ejercicio  terminado  en  31  de  Diciembre 
de  1920.  Banco  de  la  Repiiblica  O.  del  Uruguay.  Montevideo;  Imprenta  Mer- 
cantil,  1921.  61,  (3)  p.  8®. 

Vida  de  Melchor  Pacheco  y  Obes.  Contribucion  al  estudio  histdrico  de  la  defensa  de 
Montevideo.  Por  I.ieogardo  Miguel  Torerolo.  Montevideo,  Tip.  Moderna  de 
Arduino  Hermanos,  1920.  331  p.  12®. 

VENEZUELA. 

Lecturas  academicas.  Por  Esteban  Gil  Borges.  Garacas,  Tip.  Americana,  [1908]. 
92  p.  12°. 

Mensaje  que  el  presidente  provisional  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela  presentada 
al  congreso  nacional  en  sus  sesiones  ordinarias  de  1921.  Caracas,  Tipografia 
“Cosmos,”  1921.  37,  (1)  p.  4®. 

La  vida  del  derecho  sus  formas  primitivas.  Cuatro  ensayos  de  psicologia  histdrica. 
Por  el  Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges.  Caracas,  Tip.  Americana,  1919.  xxii.  127  p. 
12®. 
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OENERAL  BOOKS. 

Amorira  and  the  league  of  nations.  By  George  Wharton  Pepper.  Edited  for  The 
Society  of  Comparative  Legislation.  By  Sir  John  MacDonell,  and  C.  E.  A. 
Beewell.  London,  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  1920.  13  p.  S'*. 

Carnegie  endowment  for  international  peace.  Year  book,  1920.  Washington,  The 
Endowment,  1921.  front,  port,  xiv,  244  p.  4°. 

Carteles  para  conferencias  sobre  agricultura.  Como  asegurar  el  ^xito  en  la  produccidn 
de  cerdos.  Preparado  por  el  departamento  de  educacion  agricola^de  la  inter¬ 
national  harvester  company,  inc.  de  Chicago,  E.  U.  A.  para  la  embajada  Argentina 
Washington,  1921.  illus.  14  p.  8°. 

Doi'uments  of  the  American  Association  for  International  Conciliation.  1917.  1918. 

1919,  2  vols.  tl920.  New  York.  5  vols.  12“. 

Le  droit  international  public  positif.  Par  J.  de  Louther.  Tomo  1-2.  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Oxford,  Imprimerie  de  L’Universite, 

1920.  4°.  2  vols. 

The  future  of  international  law.  By  L.  Oppenheim.  LLD.  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace.  Oxford.  At  The  Clarendon  Press,  1921.  xii,  68  p.  8°. 
List  of  members  of  the  jK>rmanent  group  committees.  Appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  first  and  second  Pan  American 
Financial  Conference.  Washington,  G.  P.  ().,  1920.  10  p.  8°.  Cover  title. 
La  moral  diplomatica  versus  el  cesarismo  diplomatico.  Correspondemna  cruzada 
con  el  Sr.  William  E.  Gonzalez,  ex-ministre  de  los  Estados  Unidos  en  Cuba  y 
actual  embajador  en  el  Peru.  San  Juan,  Tip.  El  Compas,  1921.  61  p.  8°. 
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